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There is now available at every 
branch of the eleven Clearing Banks 
an extension of a banking service 
that will help every organisation 
which has invoices to send. 








It is called the Credit Transfer 

service and it greatly simplifies the 
handling of accounts. In operation, 
the Creditor Company sends with the 
bill, either as a detachable part of it or 
separately enclosed with it, a standard slip naming 
the bank and branch at which the Company’s account is kept. 
The customer, if he has no bank account, takes as many slips as 
he has, with cash to the total amount involved, and hands the 
money over the counter at any branch of any of the banks 
mentioned below. If the customer has a bank account he can, 
of course, use a single cheque and conduct his business by post. 








The advantages of the Credit Transfer service are considerable, both for those who supply 

goods and services and those who pay for them. The supplier is saved the trouble of dealing with 
a multitude of individual payments, for they go straight to his bank, from whom notification 
and the relevant slips will be received at regular intervals. The buyer is also saved both time and 
trouble: whether he has one bill to pay or twenty, a single payment at any bank pays them all. 


THE ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 


BARCLAYS BANK * COUTTS & CO: DISTRICT BANK * GLYN, MILLS & CO 
LLOYDS BANK « MARTINS BANK ‘ MIDLAND BANK « NATIONAL BANK « NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL BANK * WESTMINSTER BANK * WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


FIGHTING BROKE OUT AGAIN between United 
Nations and Katangan forces, not before Dr. 
Conor O’Brien, who had been UN representative 
in Katanga, resigned first from the UN Secre- 
tariat, and then from the Irish Foreign Service. 
He explained his first resignation as being because 
of great-power (chiefly British) obstruction of 
UN policy and action in Katanga. In return, most 
organs of the British press had a go at Dr. 
O’Brien’s private life and matrimonial affairs. 
General Sean McKeown, the Irish Commander- 
in-Chief of UN troops in the Congo, said that Dr. 
O'Brien’s allegations were quite true, and that he 
also was going to leave the service of the UN. Mr. 
Tshombe gave a press conference in Paris, at 
which he said that his Katangan troops would go 
on fighting the United Nations with poisoned 
arrows, if necessary; but evening-paper placards 
announcing ‘Massacre!,’ alongside those reporting 
the fresh outbreak of fighting, were found to refer 
to the defeat of a heavyweight prize-fighter in 
Toronto 


* 


MR. HAXELL, General Secretary of the ETU until 
he was found guilty of ballot-rigging, resigned 
from the Communist Party of Great Britain, but 
has not yet been put up for the Carlton Club. 
Post office workers said they would go slow as a 
protest against the PMG’s refusal to negotiate on 
their pay claim, but not until they had delivered 
the Christmas mail (which meant until after they 
had received their Christmas boxes). But firemen 
got a rise. There was delay and chaos following a 
go-slow of British Railways drivers in the South- 
East division of the Southern Region. Mr. Sidney 
Bernstein announced a dividend of 90 per cent. for 
Granada TV shareholders, and said that it would 
have been more if it hadn’t been for the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s plea for restraint. A num- 
ber of wistful MPs said that they would like 
another £1,000 a year apiece. 


* 


THE PORTUGUESE GOVERNOR-GENERAL proclaimed 
a state of emergency in Goa, against which Indian 
troops were moving. China threatened to send 
forces into India if Indian ‘military activities’ on 
the Indo-Chinese frontier continued. The General 
Assembly debated whether Communist China 
should be admitted to the United Nations. Mean- 
while, the Communist Chinese Government 
bought Viscount aircraft from Britain, which was 
hailed by some commentators as at any rate a 
commercial smack in the eye for the Soviet Union. 
Dr. Castro of Cuba said he’d been a Communist 
all along, but hadn’t said so before in case it upset 
the Americans—a thoughtful gesture which had 
seemed for a long time to have failed in its pur- 
pose. 


* 


MR. BUTLER EXPLAINED to the House of Commons 
that the proposed immigration restrictions were 
not going to be applied to the Irish because they 
weren’t practical, and that the Government would 
reserve the right to apply the impracticable re- 
strictions. Three hours before taking his seat, the 
American anti-Communist President-elect of the 
Cambridge Union, Mr. Augenbraun, was declared 
disqualified because of election irregularities, on 
the complaint of Mr. Brian Pollitt, his defeated 
Communist opponent. The Union rejected the 
proposed admission of women to membership— 
the majority that voted in favour not having been 
big enough. Mr. Ilya Ehrenburg, who has-not only 
survived but prospered under a number of 
regimes, including Stalin’s, announced that he was 
writing a book about Stalin’s crimes, and is ex- 
pected to go on prospering under Mr. Khrushchev. 
In a correction, the Times said that when Dr. G. F. 
Elliott was reported as having said that Bikini 
islanders had been warned against eating the giant 
clam because of its radioactivity, what he had 








actually said was not ‘giant clam’ but ‘land crab.’ 
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WAITING FOR FOUCHET 


— have.heard a great deal lately about the 

Government’s determination to prevent 
Commonwealth ties being weakened by Britain’s 
adhesion to the Common Market, and also to 
look after home agricultural interests; but less 
about what is going to happen to her allies in 
the Seven. As the only major Western European 
country remaining outside the Common Market, 
Britain inevitably gave the lead to the Seven; 
once the division into EEC and EFTA had 
occurred, only Britain could break the log-jam. 
Now she has accepted the hard facts of the Com- 
munity’s success (‘The third factor determining 
our decisions,’ said Mr. Heath with admirable 
frankness in his Paris speech, ‘has been the re- 
markable success of your Community and the 
strides which you have made towards unity in 
both the economic and political fields’) she has 
compelled each of the non-Common’ Market 
countries to make its choice; and so far relatively 
little attention has been paid to the implications. 

A working party of the Council of Europe 
Secretariat has now brought out an invaluable and 
timely analysis of their problems, with the tedious 
title of The position of certain European countries 
other than the Six in the event of the United 
Kingdom joining the European Economic Com- 
munity. It shows that none of these countries can 
afford to remain aloof once Britain joins the Com- 
munity: their trade links with Britain, or the Six, 
or both, are too important. What also emerges, in 
a detailed examination of the solution which each 
of them is likely to choose, is that—with the pos- 
sible exception of Denmark—the problems of 
joining or seeking association are as tough as, if 
not tougher than, those facing Britain herself, the 
Commonwealth question apart. 

Economically, either they have difficulties over 
accepting certain aspects of the Common Market 
such as the level of the Common External Tariff 
or the notion of a common commercial policy 
(Sweden, Switzerland); or else they are not in a 


‘position to bear the same rate of internal tariff 


cuts (Portugal, Turkey). Politically, some would 
find membership difficult for reasons of neutrality 
(Sweden, Switzerland, Austria), others (Portugal, 
Spain) on account of the nature of their political 
regime. If the predictions of the Council of 


Europe group should prove correct, therefore, the 
shape of Europe which will emerge from the 
negotiations of the coming year or so will be this: 
in the centre, an enlarged European Economic 
Community (the Six plus Denmark, the United 
Kingdom; possibly Norway and _ Ireland); 
associated with it, on varying terms with special 
economic or political arrangements, most of the 
other Western European countries (the three 
neutrals, Iceland, Portugal, Cyprus, Turkey and 
perhaps even Spain). Association agreements 
would suffice to bring about a large degree of 
economic integration, and almost certainly an end 
to all customs barriers within perhaps twenty 
years, and would make Western Europe a cohesive 
and immensely powerful economic unit. Within it 
the Community would form a nucleus pressing 
steadily forward with some form of political unity, 
in which the others might or might not eventually 
join. This solution would certainly appeal to the 
Six, removing their fears that their drive to 
political unity will be slowed down or, worse still, 
watered down. 

At the moment the Six are clearly determined 
to take positive and practical steps towards 
political unity; though their views on its exact 
form continue to differ. The paradox whereby the 
Dutch and Belgians want the British to join in at 
once, whereas the British would favour the 
French attitude on unity, still remains. The 
French ‘Fouchet plan,’ on the basis of which dis- 
cussions have been going on, was one of several 
memoranda presented after the Bonn declaration, 
designed to ‘give statutory form to the unity of 
our peoples,’ and as it was in fact a draft treaty 
for political union it was taken as a starting- 
point. It is, however, bound to be amended to 
make allowances for the views of the other five 
countries; although the Commission of diplomats 
working on the plan is presided over by M. 
Fouchet, the Commission is far from accepting 
the plan which bears his name. 

On Sunday the Foreign Ministers of the Six will 
be meeting in Paris to see what progress has been 
made, and the Six heads of State or Prime 
Ministers are due to meet in Rome in January. 
For the moment two things are clear, Firstly, the 
Six are determined to sign some kind of political 
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treaty establishing the organisations which will 
lead to political unity. Secondly, it is unlikely to 
be signed, owing to Dutch and Belgian opposition, 
until Britain has joined the EEC. In the circum- 
stances, and in view of Mr. Heath’s assurance to 
the Six that ‘we fully share the aims and objec- 
tives, political and otherwise, of those who drew 
up the Bonn declaration,’ Britain should surely 
apply to take part in the preparatory work on the 
political statute. Waiting for Fouchet, until we 
have actually joined the Economic Community, 
seems a short-sighted policy (though there are no 
doubt political arguments at home against such a 
commitment at the present time); otherwise, the 
story of the Rome Treaty threatens to repeat 
itself: having politely declined to take part in the 
drafting, we shall be presented with an equally 
polite reply, ‘here is the text: take it or leave it.’ 


Failure of a Policy 

EADING their newspapers on Tuesday, 

Ministers must have felt that Dr. Conor 
Cruise O’Brien had played into their hands. His 
weekend allegations had been serious; but the 
intemperate note of his pronouncements had 
embarrassed the United Nations and mortified 
his own government; and the intrusion of his 
domestic affairs, however gossip-column-con- 
trived, could only give the excuse required to 
withhold comment. ‘We cannot make official 
statements,” Lord Home said that afternoon, ‘in 
response to every melodramatic statement made 
throughout the world’; and he must have hoped 
that this would be the end of the affair. But even 
as he spoke Katanga was dissolving into the chaos 
and bloodshed that Dr. O'Brien had sought to 
avert; and which, he could claim, was the inevit- 
able consequence of British policy. 

Yet in one respect Dr. O’Brien was unfair. In 
his anger at the way he has been treated he ap- 
pears to assume that the British Government has 
deliberately worked against him, from malice 
aforethought. There is little evidence for this. 
British backstairs opposition to Dr. O'Brien 
in the UN can be. accounted for simply 
enough by the Foreign Office belief that given 
half a chance he wou!d go beyond his mandate. 





‘I daren’t chance it, old chap, Mr. 


THE 








NEXT WEEK 

‘There are criminals, law-enforcement 
officers and the community they plunder 
or protect. Does the cause of our ills lie 
in these groups directly involved with 
crime, or in society itself?’ 

The question, which lies at the root of 
crime prevention, is put by Colin MacInnes 
and answered in his 


THE CRIMINAL SOCIETY 


in next Week’s Spectator. 











This mandate, in British eyes, gave the UN the 
task of pacifying the Congo; but limited its 
activities to the prevention of civil war and the 
maintenance of law and order. Dr. O’Brien and 
those of like mind, Ministers here felt, were 
anxious to take over the province by force and 
subject it to the central government; and this 
they were anxious to-prevent. 

There was much to be said for this British 
policy. The reason why it failed was that the 
Government did not have the energy—perhaps 
did not have the power—to prevent the pro- 
Tshombe elements across the Rhodesian border 
from pouring men and arms into Katanga, feed- 
ing his dreams of becoming a real President, and 
making the UN’s task of maintaining law and 
order impossible. Tshombe and his advisers have 
simply been stalling, hoping to build up their 
strength sufficiently the while to be able 
eventually to eject the UN forces. If the UN 
forces had not taken action now, they would cer- 
tainly soon have had action taken against them. 

The British Government must take some of the 
responsibility. It failed to grasp what was happen- 
ing, or make any decisive effort to prevent it from 
happening; which meant, among other things, 
that Katangan troops were still being led by 
European officers when the crisis came on Tues- 
day, though the Katangan administration had 
agreed to remove all the buccaneers months ago. 
But this is not the same as saying that the Govern- 
ment here actively encouraged the dispatch of 
arms and men to Katanga—let alone that it de- 
liberately set out to undermine the authority of 
Dr. O’Brien, or the prestige of the UN. And it is 


Butler may not let me back in’ 
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unfortunate that he made such a charge; even if 
the evidence for it were much stronger than any 
he has provided; for it lessens the chance of his 
other allegations being taken seriously, and sub. 
jected to an inquiry—as they certainly ought 
to be. 


Moment of Truth 
B} Stating that he had been a Marxist since 
1953, and that he had to keep his beliefs hid- 
den from the Cuban people ‘because otherwise 
we might have alienated the bourgeoisie, Dr, 
Fidel Castro has delivered a considerable slap in 
the starry eyes of some of his admirers in this 
country. On the same day as the report of his 
speech appeared a Guardian leader-page article 
was informing its readers that ‘Cubans laugh at 
the idea of Fidel “taking orders” from the party 
or from Moscow.’ All of which fits in none too 
well with Dr. Castro’s confession of faith: ‘I am 
a Marxist-Leninist. and will be one until the day 
I die.” Of course, it might be argued that Dr, 
Castro was telling the truth earlier on and is now 
trying to represent himself as a party member 
from way back in order to reassure the Russians 
and maintain his own position in the new United 
Party of the Cuban Socialist Revolution. But this 
seems rather a dubious basis for belief in ad- 
herence to a line other than that of Moscow. In 
any case, his revelations have certainly made mat- 
ters easier for American diplomacy at the dis- 
cussions among the Organisation of American 
States in Washington. Brazil and Mexico have 
been opposed to the organisation’s holding a 
special meeting to consider the Cuban question, 
but the decision that the Foreign Ministers of the 
countries concerned should meet in January to 
study the spread of subversion in the continent is 
directed at Cuba. Dr. Castro seems to have timed 

his moment de vérité badly. 


Doctor in Dearth 


5 Hee ne yoage of all the factors has con- 
vinced the Government’—-the speaker is 
Lord Newton, answering for the Government in 
the debate on the shortage of doctors—‘that it 
would not be realistic to attempt to replace the 
many figures used by the Willink Committee by 
other figures which might give an unwarranted 
appearance of equal precision.’ If Lord Newton 
he might 
‘we're not going 


were less cautious--or less courteous 
have put it rather differently: 
to make the same silly mistake of trusting to 
“experts” again.” For further evidence has been 
coming in, since the problem was discussed in 
the Spectator a month ago, of how badly the 
Willink Committee of 1956-58 miscalculated the 
future demand for doctors; so badly that the 
shortage would already have become catas- 
trophic, if the committee’s findings had been 
more rigidly adhered to. But, as Lord Taylor 
put it, “Thank goodness, it has never been fully 
implemented.” 

The training of a doctor takes between seven 
and ten years; so mistakes of this kind take a 
decade to rectify. But in the meantime some- 
thing can be done to take a little of the weight 
from the profession’s shoulders. The need today 
is to improve the status—and salary scale, pay 
pause permitting—of medical auxiliaries: 
nurses, psychotherapists and the rest. 


. 
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With the possible exception of nurses, these 
auxiliaries have suffered severely from 
the dominance of the medical profession itself 
in the years since the National Health Service 
was established. Last year’s Act clarified rather 
than improved their position, and there are 
actually some who regret that it was passed— 
because they find they might have done better 
by staying outside and fighting their own 
battles. 

This is what the osteopaths have done. Between 
the wars the osteopaths tried without success 
to gain legislative recognition because of the 
hostility of orthodox medicine. Now, the 
ludicrous situation has arisen that orthodox 
medicine has become quite well disposed to 
giving recognition, but the osteopaths them- 
selves (or many of them), warned by the fate 
of the unfortunate and underprivileged physio- 
therapists, prefer to remain outside the NHS. 
They may be depriving themselves thereby of 
some social security; but at least it leaves them 
free to practise their craft in their own fashion, 
without interference. 


There are all too many cases today of valu- 
able clinical experience which remains untapped 
because the profession believes that nobody can 
be trusted with more than minimal responsibility 
without a medical degree. In the treatment of the 
mentally ill, particularly (who form by far the 
largest group of the patients), useful treatment 
can be given by men and women who have had 
only a comparatively brief period of training 
—of course under general supervision. The 
Minister of Health has in effect recognised this, 
by outlining the Government’s plans for the 
gradual change-over from institutional to domi- 
ciliary treatment of mental illness: this will 
require a large increase in the number of trained 
social workers. Yet there are still all too few 
signs that the Government has taken the neces- 
sary steps to provide the required training facili- 
ties or that the terms will be improved 
sufficiently to attract new recruits. 


Action Now 


. time has come for the Communists to be 
shown that they cannot get away any longer 
with their racketeer-control of the Electrical 
Trades Union. By fraud, conspiracy and every 
kind of dishonest practice (including the farcical 
‘expulsion’ of Mr. Haxell from the Communist 
Party under whose orders he was acting when he 
rigged the ballot) they have endeavoured to main- 
tain their grip on a union which has shown that it 
does not want them in charge. One drastic way 
to break that grip now presents itself. The new 
Executive should simply ignore the ‘decisions’ of 
the recent Communist-controlled rules revision 
conference, and proceed to clean up the union, 
when they take office next month, in accordance 
with their mandate from their members. In par- 
ticular, they should ignore the Communists’ at- 
tempt to prevent them balloting the whole of the 
membership, and ask all their members for the 
authority to override the latest series of Com- 
munist obstructions. Short of some such action, 
it is to be feared that the Communists will retain 
control. In which case legislation will have to be 
seriously considered by the Government. 
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Grallochs 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


fp trouble with missing Question Time is 
that you miss things like this: 

2. Mr. Marcus Kimball (Gainsborough): To 
ask the Parliamentary Secretary for Science 
how many red deer stags were shot on the island 
of Rhum in September and October of this year; 
what was their average weight, weighed without 
heart and liver; and how many hinds it is 
intended to shoot this winter. 

You also, of course, tend to miss the answer, 
which in this case disclosed a sinister state of 
affairs; it seems that some mad clown went and 
weighed the red deer in question with heart and 
liver, and, for that matter, lights, but without 
gralloch. Clearly, this matter cannot be allowed 
to rest there. 

But it does remind me that it need not be a 
wholly profitless exercise to ignore the question 
of principle in the Immigration Bill (I trust that 
Mr. Frank Taylor, riding triumphantly down 
from Moss Side on a wave of leprosy and picca- 
ninnies, has been firmly told by the Chief Whip 
that if he is thinking of making his maiden 
speech on this subject he can think again) and 
wonder just why the Government had made such 
an almighty grallochs of its handling. 

Take, for example, our Mr. Butler. Only our 
Mr. Butler, it occurs to me, could so subtly 
inflect the word ‘high-minded’ as to turn it into 
an insult. But then, only our Mr. Butler would 
want to. Our Mr. Butler, it is true, was in an 
unenviable position this week—the position in 
question being, roughly, that of a man caught 
with his trousers down and the game up. But 
something slightly more than a consciousness 
that he was attempting to defend the indefensible 
is surely needed to explain the world-weary air 
with which, on Tuesday, he introduced the 
Government’s case on the Committee Stage in 
a speech the quality of which you could rack 
the thesaurus in vain for words to describe. 
Ludicrous? Incompetent? Crass? Typical? 

It begins to occur to me that the horrible mess 
that the Government has made lately of a large 
variety of things—the Cunarder, the pay pause, 
Britain’s Congo policy, the Immigration Bill—is 
attributable not to incapacity, still less to origi- 
nal sin, nor even to exhaustion after ten years 
in office. It is not even due to an excessive pre- 
occupation among the contenders for the succes- 
sion with protecting their own positions and 
damaging those of their rivals, for it may well 
be that the unwisdom of dividing the inheritance 
while the testator is in the best of health has 
struck others beside myself. The simple explana- 
tion of the Government’s recent behaviour is 
that it is convinced (and I think correctly) that 
if it were to bring in a Bill abolishing breathing 
and raising the price of beer to a pound a pint, 
and if its front-bench spokesman, called on to 
open the Second Reading debate, were to spend 
his time singing sea-shanties while dancing a 
hornpipe on the Despatch Box, and if 241 
Tories were absent unpaired from the Division 
Lobby, and if Mr. Butler and Mr. Macleod were 
to be seen fighting a duel with loaded asides over 


the question of their proper accommodation in 
the Palace of Westminster, and if Mr. Macmillan 
should declare that he is not only going to 
Bermuda in December but that he js going to 
stay there until the following August, and if the 
missing Goya should be found in Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s brief-case, and if Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
should be found in Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s brief- 
case too—if all these things were to happen, con- 
secutively or simultaneously, the Conservatives 
would still win the next General Election with a 
majority of at least fifty. 

In the circumstances, the Government can 
hardly be blamed for relaxing, even for over- 
relaxing. But the result is to give one a feeling 
that a goose is walking over one’s grave. I met 
a friend of mine (formerly a philanderer, now 
in TV) in the tea room after Mr. Butler’s per- 
formance, positively hysterical with rage at it— 
and he a man I have only seen even mildly cross 
once before, when the waiter at a party to 
which neither of us had been invited brought us 
ordinary-length cigars instead of giant ones. But 
I knew how he felt. Mr. Gaitskell, in opening for 
the Opposition’s first amendment to the Bill, had 
pressed strongly for the exclusion from the 
Bill’s operation of those described on their pass- 
ports as citizens of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. Mr. Butler, in reply, claimed that this 
showed Mr. Gaitskell to be in favour of the rest 
of the Bill. There was a time when an argument 
so depthlessly contemptible would have resulted 
in the discomfiture of Mr. Butler’s psyche, and 
in rougher climes in the discoloration of at least 
one of his eyes. As it is, a series of angry noises 
from the Opposition left him clearly looking for 
a horse-collar to go on grinning through. 

‘I simply cannot understand,’ said Mr. Gait- 
skell of one of the Government’s more patently 
ridiculous disclaimers of the Bill’s colour-bar 
intention, ‘how any serious-minded person can 
put forward such an argument.’ Mr. Butler might 
have riposted that he was not a serious-minded 
person; instead, he ignored the point when he 
came to reply. He ignored almost every one of 
Mr. Gaitskell’s points. He simply grinned, and 
said that the Government intended to put the 
Bill through substantially unchanged, and when 
Mr. Grimond rose to inquire whether that meant 
that the whole Committee stage was therefore a 
waste of time, he grinned some more. (Mr. 
Grimond, incidentally, was in positively lustrous 
form; in a speech lasting scarcely three and a 
half minutes, he made Mr. Butler into a kind of 
Steak Tartare, only less appetising, holding up the 
Home Secretary's evasions. for the light to shine 
through, and dropping them one by one into the 
discard with a perceptible shudder of distaste.) 

But to what avail? Mr. Gaitskell was in good 
form, too, hammering home his attack on. the 
Bill’s inconsistencies and duplicities, and even 
adding a most unwonted touch of drama when 
he actually produced, on the subject of pass- 
ports, a real, live passport, and banged it down 
on the table beside him. Others were in useful 
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form, too; that modern-minded Tory Mr. Ronald 
Bell, for instance, who denounced the West 
Indians for their ‘completely promiscuous breed- 
ing, while Sir Grantley Adams, up in the Com- 
monwealth Gallery, doubtless thought his private 
thoughts about the manners of some of these 
English gentlemen, if nothing more. 

But, as I say, to what avail? To what avail the 
handful of Tory abstentions, come division time? 
To what avail the fact that Tory discontent with 
the Bill is by no means confined to the back 
benches?. To what avail even Mr. Butler’s. breath- 
taking hints to the Irish Government that if they 
would not close their ports to coloured immi- 
grants, the British Government would find some 
method of excluding the Irish from our own? Of 
what avail anything and everything that the Tory 
Party may do, on this Bill, that Bill, or the other 
Bill? 

Of none. The Labour Party has asked for it, 
and now it has got it. And when I say the Labour 
Party, I mean what I say. Nothing typifies its 
current nature so well as Mr. Gaitskell’s public 
reaction to Mr. Woodrow Wyatt’s recent sugges- 
tion that the chance of some Lab-Lib electoral 
agreement should be explored. Mr. Gaitskell, 
being no fool, obviously favours such an explora- 
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OR more than a year Quebec has talked 
| oe annedliny Newspapers are full of dis- 
cussions, meetings overflow, slogans blossom on 
roadside rocks, Union Jacks are torn down— 
and nobody outside the province pays attention. 
Of course the commotion goes on in French, 
and of course similar talk has gone on at inter- 
vals for two hundred years. So now the Govern- 
ment in Ottawa thinks if it doesn’t look the 
monster will go away. The Liberal Government 
of Quebec hesitates to offend the separatists, 
but talks of autonomy, which is not independ- 
ence. The New Democratic Party, stuck together 
last summer from the Socialist CCF and the 
labour unions, consented in its constitution to 
consider Quebec a nation. Under French 
Canadian pressure, they substituted federal for 
national when they spoke of Canada as a whole. 
But is it a whole? It is sad that when English 
Canadians have belatedly begun to value their 
French neighbours and to need them more than 
ever, the French should start kicking over the 
traces with such vigour. 

The challenge which the new young nation- 
alists in Quebec throw down before their own 
people and the rest of North America boils down 
to this: Why do we keep making a fuss about 
our language rights, about all the money we 
lose in taxes paid to Ottawa, about our ability to 
decide for ourselves whether or not we permit 
Bomarc bases on our territory, when if we de- 
clare ourselves an independent sovereign nation 
all those things will be added unto us? 

More feeling is being shown than Quebec has 
displayed since the conscription crises of 1917 
and 1944. Results of newspaper polls have been 
striking. La Presse ran an inquiry last spring; 
out of more than 11,000 replies, 91 per cent. 
thought that Ottawa treats French Canadians 
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tion, and indeed more. Equally, he is, or feels 
he is, unable to say so publicly. But why did he 
feel it necessary to denounce the suggestion so 
quickly, publicly and foolishly? It was a double 
pity, from his point of view, that within a matter 
of hours the Gallup Poll was showing a substan- 
tial majority of Labour supporters in favour of 
the idea (I understand that Mr. Wyatt has taken 
to greeting his Left-wing colleagues with a cry 
of ‘I see that 81 per cent. of the Tories support 
you, and only 27 per cent. of ours’) but even 
without expecting clairvoyance from him we had 
a right to expect discretion. 

No, the Government can, and will continue to, 
get away with murder. The Opposition has had its 
chances and thrown them successively away. Be- 
tween now and the election, the Tories will make 
yet more blunders, provoke more dissatisfac- 
tion, alienate more friends and allies. But nothing 
will make any difference. The Opposition will be 
unable, even if willing, to take its opportunity. 
Indeed, I am refusing any longer to bet against 
the possibility that it will eventually swing into 
complete opposition to Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market, and even be willing to fight 
an election on the issue. Has Mr. Butler not good 
reason to grin? 


Canada 


CHAPIN MONTREAL 


unfairly, and 45 per cent. believed Quebec should 
withdraw from the Canadian Confederation. 
The British move toward the Common Market 
propels English Canada into the arms of the 
United States, while French Canadians clutch 
at any link with France. Premier Lesage went 
to Paris recently to open ‘La Maison du 
Québec’ for cultural and commercial exchanges, 
and Montreal French papers noted smugly that 
President de Gaulle greeted him ‘as a chief of 
State.’ Quebec's flag flew with the tricolour; its 
blue with the fleur-de-lis is more reminiscent 
of royalist France than of the Republic. 

Three groups, led by young men, call for in- 
dependence. All protest their peaceful intentions, 
but some student followers call for guns. 
Raymond Barbeau of thé Alliance Laurentienne 
is a teacher who studied in France and wrote 
a book on that fanatic nationalist Leon Bloy. 
His Laurentie would be very Catholic and 
corporatist, rather like Vichy France. He would 
set up an industrial bank separate from govern- 
ment, to buy control of foreign-owned com- 
panies such as Bell Telephone, the Quebec part 
of the railways, and others. This, he says, would 
not be Socialism. Maybe National Socialism? 

Another young leader, Raoul Roy, wants a 
Socialist Quebec. The third wants a democratic 
State, with all the trappings of nationhood, in- 
cluding membership in the UN. The Rassemble- 
ment welcomes non-Catholics, be they Protes- 
tant, Jew or atheist. The new president of the 
Rassemblement, Dr. Marcel Chaput, urged his 
followers not to join with English Canadians in 
Armistice Day services, since they would have 
to obey military commands in English. His is 
the best organised outfit, but Barbeau is the best 
speaker. 

The first task of all these would-be leaders is 
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tv convince their own people. Curiously, the old 
nationalist societies and the former champions 
of autonomy do not welcome them. They wanted, 
and still want, a self-governing Quebec within 
Canada, a recognition by English Canada that 
French Canada is an equal partner, with equal 
rights for religion and language anywhere in the 
country, and special rights at home. The St. Jean 
Baptiste Society, most important nationalist 
organisation, opposes a break because it would 
set adrift the French-speaking minorities in the 
other provinces. But of late some of their 
branches have come out for self-determination, 
with the issue of independence put up to the 
people. The separatists say the minorities in the 
prairie provinces are lost anyhow. They would 
like to gather in Ontario’s border provinces, 
largely French, and part of New Brunswick. But 
New Brunswick, though it is half French- 
speaking, has no mind to be split in two; its 
Acadian Premier has carefully dissociated him- 
self from the Quebec movement. The labour 
unions associated with the AFL-CIO want no 
part of it, though the Catholic Syndicates are 
favourable. The MPs and civil servants in Ottawa 
would hate to have to come back to Quebec, to 
lower salaries and less importance. 


English Canadians cannot believe this ‘non- 
sense’ is serious. How could a bunch of French 
Canadians take control of the great chartered 
banks, the railways, the vast new buildings in 
downtown Montreal? Duplessis was manageable, 
and there was always the federal government to 
appeal to. But suppose these crazy kids really 
mean what they say; suppose they can rouse 
their people to vote them in, or stage a coup 
d'état? It’s a nightmare. 

The separatists are confident they can per- 
suade Quebec to vote itself out of Confedera- 
tion. They say loftily: ‘Can you imagine a 
Canadian army occupying Quebec?’ But it is 
not so hard to imagine. The stakes are too big 
for any smooth secession, though some degree 
of autonomy short of a total break can prob- 
ably be obtained. An independent Quebec 
would dissolve Canada. The main part would 
flow viscously into the American stream, while 
the Maritimes would be reconciled to becoming 
part of New England. Indeed, if it is ever tempt- 
ing for another nation to try to break up 
Canada, the tool is here ready to the hand. We 
hear often that the voice of Quebec is stifled 
because the voice of Canada speaks only English 
—in the UN French Canadian delegates speak 
English. But how much voice in the world would 
a French-speaking Laurentie have, wrapped 
round by American power? 

It is rather appalling to see how little the 
separatists consider such questions, how little 
they care about Canada. Their attitude marks all 
too clearly the failure of English Canadians and 
their governments to instil in French Canadians 
the feeling that they are fellow citizens. 


The Diefenbaker Government has little under- 
standing. of Quebec, little sympathy for its 
cantankerousness. It may be that the Liberals or 
the New Party if in power would be able to make 
concessions to undercut the Quebec separatist 
movement. It may be that as things are now they 
can heckle the Tories into doing so. But the con- 
cessions must come fast and be generous. 
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John Christian, Chief Magistrate of Pitcairn. He wrote the letter. 


HIS IS JOHN CHRISTIAN. Direct 

descendant of Fletcher Christian. 
Fletcher Christian, acting mate of His 
Majesty’s Armed Vessel ‘Bounty,’ the 
most famous mutineer in the world. 
Christian of Pitcairn. 

And this man is Christian of Pitcairn, 
too, Chief Magistrate of the Pitcairn 
Islands, that remote mutiny-inspired 
settlement lost in the mid-immensity 
of the vast Pacific Ocean. 

Today, Pitcairn is a peaceful place. 
A place of sun and sea and easy living. 
But still a place not without its problems. 


CHRISTIAN WRITES A LETTER 
Which is why, on Sunday, 20th Nov- 
ember, 1960, John Christian sits down 
to write a letter. A letter on behalf of each 
of Pitcairn’s 126 inhabitants. 

A letter to British Petroleum in London. 

‘Fuel supplies on the Island are far 
from satisfactory,’ he says. 
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‘Will your company give consideration 
to this problem ? Could your ships bring 
our year’s supply ?” 

It’s not a large supply. About £300 
worth in fact. 

But British Petroleum believes that 
people, and their problems, matter. 


ATTENTION BRITISH CURLEW 
So, the 15,000 ton BP Tanker British 
Curlew is diverted from the regular New 
Zealand run. She anchors off Bounty Bay. 
And through heavy surf, whale boats 
ferry ashore the 10 and 12} gallon drums 
of Pitcairn’s fuel supplies. Paraffin for 
lighting; Diesel for the Island’s generating 
plant; petrol; Energol lubricating oils. 

Thanks to BP the Island is re-fuelled 
again. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 
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The drums of BP products come ashore. 






Christian fills his paraffin lamp. Thanks to BP. 
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The Mind of MRA 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


6 HE Communists have realised that they can win the world by exploiting the im- 
‘aaa of the West. They therefore have in Moscow a list of all the influential 
Western politicians, businessmen, industrialists and journalists; and against each of 
them are marked in their special vices. This list is so detailed that it will even specify 
which particular brand of Scotch is the man’s favourite tipple. They also have a college 
there for training women to infiltrate into the West as Top People’s mistresses. Men 
are trained at this college, too—homosexuals in the West are a particularly easy prey. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s second-in-command admitted recently that every time he slept with 
his mistress he helped the Communists to seize mainland China.’ 


These stirring ‘facts’ were my introduction to 
the mind of Moral Re-Armament. They were 
told to me by two MRA men who visited me in 
Cambridge eighteen months ago and invited me 
to see the MRA film The Crowning Experience. 
And these were not two insignificant cranks who 
happened to have attached themselves to the 
movement. One was a full-time MRA worker, 
the other an MP. Since then I have talked and 
corresponded further with these two men; I have 
met several of their friends, mostly other full- 
time MRA workers; I have read a certain 
amount of MRA literature; and I have been to 
various gatherings, parties, plays and film-shows. 
At all times I have made my dislike of MRA 
ideas quite plain, but I somehow continued to 
be regarded as a potential convert. And I imagine 
that my experiences were fairly typically those 
of any potential convert. 

This article is an attempt to analyse from 
these various. sources the mental attitude of 
MRA and the effect it has on those who adopt 
it. We have recently heard much about the 
history, the organisation and the activities of 
the movement—from Ivan Yates’s two Observer 
articles and from MRA’s extensive advertising 
campaign over the past two years—but little has 
been written about the effect of MRA on indi- 
viduals, or about what it would be like to live 
amongst MRA people. And the personal level 
is, in MRA doctrine, the most important level. 

My sources are fairly limited; but, even so, 
they were so mutually repetitive that I am con- 
vinced they give a typical picture. The books, 
plays and magazines are available at the MRA 
bookshop at 4 Hays Mews, WI, and a new 
account by Peter Howard of Frank Buchman’s 
methods and achievements is on general sale 
this week.* This new book contains virtually 
nothing that has not appeared in earlier MRA 
literature, and I have not, therefore, treated it 
separately in this article. Two of Peter Howard’s 
plays, The Hurricane and The Ladder, are at 
present being performed at the Westminster 
Theatre. And if anyone doubts the authenticity 
of the various remarks which I quote, they 
should merely seek out some MRA workers 
and strike up a conversation. 


Official Intent 


Since the Communists are using the West's 
amorality, the surest answer to Communism is 
to strengthen the West’s morals. And this can 
only be done by dedication to the ideology of 
MRA, which demands four Absolutes of its 





* FRANK BUCHMAN’S SECRET. By Peter Howard. 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 


followers: Absolute Honesty, Absolute Purity, 
Absolute Unselfishness and Absolute Love. Once 
all the leaders of the world have adopted these 
standards, the world will be saved. Ps 

This state of affairs is made to seem possible 
by faith in that old magical mystery, Geometrical 
Progression; double the penny in your pocket, 
then double that twopence and you will remark- 
ably soon have a million pounds. By this token 
if every member of MRA manages to convert 
a few other people the end is soon in sight. And 


Moral Re-Armers do believe in this apocalyptic 


possibility. At a big dinner in Berkeley Square 
(three-quarters potential converts, one-quarter 
MRA workers) a message was read out from 
Peter Howard, the group’s most prolific author, 
who was travelling in South America. He said 
he was stirred to think that a miracle might 
well happen in this very room tonight; if we 
all decided to ‘change,’ as one body, there would 
be no limit to what we could achieve. In The 
Crowning Experience a character says: “Who 
knows? Anyone may get the thought that could 
save his nation.’ 

MRA people see themselves as worldly-wise, 
in the sense that the blinkers are off their eyes 
with regard to the vicious state of Western 
civilisation. Someone gave me an example of 
how accepting MRA could bring comfort to a 
man. A businessman, he said, had for some 
time been sleeping with his daughters (yes, 
plural). Each time, after the event, he felt some- 
how ‘tainted’; but, after changing to a new life 
of the four Absolutes, he felt himself a new 
person entirely. When I suggested that multiple 
incest was hardly the norm for a businessman, 
my informant’s smile implied that my idea of 
the normal was remarkably innocent. 

This is partly the familiar Puritan conviction 
that the devil is never far off; and it is also, of 
course, in the interests of MRA to emphasise 
the viciousness of their members’ lives before 
they changed (Frank Buchman’s Secret calmly 
informs us that an American labour leader used 
to drink ‘two quarts of whisky every day’ before 
he met MRA). But there is another factor which 
makes the MRA man’s attitude to the incestuous 
merchant, in context, a trifle less absurd. Moral 
Re-Armers, professing faith in their Absolutes, 
tend not to differentiate between degrees of vice. 
This same man made no moral distinction be- 
tween a homosexual and a torturer. Anyone 
‘unchanged’ is practising vice, and the only im- 
portant distinction becomes that between 
‘changed’ and ‘unchanged.’ This is, I think, why 
Peter Howard can use in one of his books an 
outrageous phrase like ‘the cigarette, alcohol or 
drug habit.’ To him all three are unchanged in- 
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dulgences, all potentially habit-forming and all, 
therefore, equally serious. 

This horror of any type of ‘sin’ comes oyt 
very strongly in Remaking Men, an MRA hand. 
book by Paul Campbell and Peter Howard. The 
mere idea of ‘flirtation’ makes the authors wince. 
It is described as: 

. . a mutual consent to indulge in the glance, 
the proximity, the game of winning a partner 
without any real conviction that this is all ip 
the best interests of the other person. It decides 
the use of time, movement and money. .., 
It is seen commonly at the party where the 
men gravitate toward the attractive girl. .., 

In Peter Howard’s play We Are Tomorrow one 
scene is set in some totalitarian future. In it 
students discuss the downfall of Christian civili- 
sation and point out that ‘the divorce rate in 
the Western world was one of the many symp- 
toms of crisis they all disregarded.” The con- 
versation goes on: 


SALLY: I read somewhere that many of the 
women used to paint themselves with 
coloured fats and powders. 

KEITH: Go on. You're joking. 


Together with this revulsion goes an obsessive 
idea of a widespread Organisation of Evil. The 
authors of Remaking Men point out wistfully 
that ‘fifty years ago in some Western countries 
divorce, perversion and dishonesty were a bar 
to social recognition and public success.’ 
(Another apparently glib association here, of 
divorce and dishonesty; but again it is merely 
naive, I think, rather than dishonest.) Regretting 
that this state of affairs no longer exists, the 
authors conclude: 

One reason for this complete reversal of 
Opinion in the space of two generations is the 
close-knit community of interest of the morally 
defeated on a world front. In the press, the 
radio stations and the publishing houses of 
the world are men whose link is their moral 
weakness. For years they have made it a 
common aim and have worked in co-ordination 
together to smear those whose standards of life 
would threaten their security. 

The only answer to such moral laxness, alias 
liberalism, is the ideology of MRA; and for- 
tunately its power is so great that in play after 
play strong bad men crumble at a mere whiff 
of it. In The Dictator’s Slippers the five possible 
successors to a dying dictator are gathered to- 
gether in one room. Each is prepared to murder 
the other four; a tough crowd. Yet, after half 
an hour with a ‘changed’ political prisoner, they 
all go off together to a peace conference and 
there is not a cloud on the horizon. 

The opposite side of this same coin is an 
equivalent respect for the magical powers of 
Communism, the only other world ideology. In 
The Crowning Experience a ferrety-faced Com- 
munist agent invites a disgruntled undergraduate 
out to dinner and persuades him to work for 
the cause. The next time we see this agent—a 
few minutes later in the film, a few months 
perhaps in life—he intercepts the undergraduate 
on his way off a football field and gives him a 
brief, though pregnant, message: 

AGENT: We've got a new. assignment for you. 

UNDERGRADUATE: Oh? 

AGENT: Take all the colleges in the country 
{[N.B., this is America], pick out the top 
students and train them. 

The undergraduate’s answer must surely be 
the understatement of the century. He nods 
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and murmurs, ‘Getting into education, eh?’ 

Naturally there has to be simplification in 
didactic plays and films—though leaving aside, 
for the moment, the MRA claim that they are 
introducing a new renaissance in the arts—but 
this simplification goes deeper. Taken with other 
MRA pronouncements it relates directly to the 
childish simplicity of their entire attitude. 

The extreme of naiveté is reached in Peter 
Howard's present play at the Westminster, The 
Ladder. This shows a man’s adventures on the 
ladder of material success. The Hero is a par- 
ticularly nondescript man, but his ambitious 
mother arranges a good marriage for him. He 
is soon offered a government post but he needs 
at the time to borrow money to save his own 
business. He asks the Businessman for a loan, 
and gets it—in return for signing an agreement 
by which he will provide the Businessman with 
all available State secrets, and the Businessman 
will in future choose all his friends for him. 
Soon we hear that in a few years he has received 
four million dollars from the Businessman; but 
this is only fair, since the Businessman and his 
friends have made a hundred million dollars 
on information leaked by him from the Treasury. 
Not much later the Hero is, rather surprisingly, 
being offered the job of President of the coun- 
try. The Statesman offers it him in these terms: 

Now look here. We must come to an abso- 
lutely clear understanding. I and my friends 
have been talking the matter over. We’re in a 
position to offer you the biggest, most powerful 
post the country can offer. It will mean your 
place in history is certain. You’re young for 


the job, of course. But you have the right back- 
ground. We know your mother and like her 
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immensely. An amazing woman. And you have 

a wonderful wife. She’s a great partner and 

everybody loves her. (Pause.) The one thing 

we want to be sure about is you. 
This is, in the situation, a reasonable demand. 
And the Hero is equally anxious that there shall 
be no unknown factors. 

Hero: I want to be sure I understand you. 
You offer me the place on condition that 
when I’m there I do what you and your 
friends tell me, regardless of any view I 
hold about how right or wrong it may be? 

STATESMAN: I’m encouraged by that. It shows 
a great realism. Yes. 

HERO: Very well, I accept. 

The Ladder is a straightforward morality play. 
It would seem much less ridiculous if Peter 
Howard could have Satan tempting the Hero 
with riches, instead of the Businessman with 
his preposterously neat contract. In a sense this 
is true of much of MRA. Its spiritual home is 
in the Middle Ages. Various sentences in Re- 
making Men could well have been written by 
some thirteenth-century monk, such as: 

The progression of defeat is the look, the 
thought, the fascination and the fall. 

Alan Thornhill, the author of one of the most 
frequently performed MRA plays, The For- 
gotten Factor, harked back nostalgically in a 
lecture at Caux to the Middle Ages, a time when 
all art and literature was specifically Christian. 
The point that he forgot to add was that it was a 
period when all art, with the exception of archi- 
tecture, was at a particularly low ebb. 


Name-Dropping 


There is another sense in which Moral Re- 
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Armament seems particularly medieval—in its 
famous and fanatical love of names. The MRA 
magazine consists almost entirely of enthusiastic 
quotations from famous men (all using strangely 
similar phraseology) and The Crowning Experi- 
ence held its cameras at some length on a mural 
of the better-known supporters. There is an 
element of purely childish delight in this (I re- 
ceived a letter from the European Headquarters 
at Caux which included the sentence: ‘To- 
morrow the famous Chief Walking Buffalo of 
North America arrives’), but there is even more 
strongly the medieval passion for ‘authority.’ 
For the medieval thinker an old enough refer- 
ence was sufficient to prove a point; and for 
MRA a high enough reference, in the other sense 
of the word, will do the same. Remaking Men 
again provides a good example. The authors 
want to emphasise how hard people find it to 
give up tobacco and alcohol. They say it as 
follows: 

Most of us are like the bishop who, when 
asked why he did not follow the doctor's advice 
to give up his cheroots, replied, ‘I can’t.’ 

The good bishop has been smuggled in under 
the cloak of a simile merely to add weight and 
‘authority’ to the argument. 

Medieval authoritarianism provided a man 
with a degree of certainty about life and the 
world which has never since, for most people, 
been possible. Moral Re-Armament does some- 
thing similar, and this is undoubtedly one of its 
main attractions. It shares with Billy Graham's 
evangelism the intoxicating moment of accep- 
tance. With Billy Graham this is symbolised by 
the famous handshake. MRA’s equivalent is the 
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synonymous and superb 


‘There is hardly an operatic centre left which has not acclaimed 

Sutherland’s Lucia; ... In this performance passage after passage is melting, 
exquisite, dazzling, breathtaking. .. . It is a fuller performance of the opera 
than has probably ever been given. .. . From the autograph a good deal of 
material has been collected and restored. .. . Cioni, currently Sutherland’s 
favoured partner, was a first-rate choice for Edgardo. . .. His [John 
Pritchard’s] reading is fired by a brilliant dramatic sense... . 

The recording is big and lively.” The Gramophone. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR Donizetti 

Lucia Joan Sutherland The Chorus and Orchestra of 
Enrico Robert Merrill L’ Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
Edgardo Renato Cioni conducted by John Pritchard 
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In presentation box complete with profusely illustrated notes : 

on the recording and Italian libretto with literal English prose translation 
Today’s performances of Lucia are usually little more than a selection of 
highlights from the opera. For this recorded production Decca has 
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important ritual-of taking a pencil and paper— 
for some reason a pencil is always specified— 
and writing down one’s sins, thus symbolising the 
beginning of the change. But this new certainty 
also has one further attraction. It is completely 
invulnerable. For MRA provides a ready-made 
and unassailable answer to all criticism. 

The surest moral and ideological diagnostic 
test in the modern world is a person's attitude 
to Moral Re-Armament. . . . Moral Re-Arma- 
ment cannot be honestly opposed on intellectual 
grounds because it is basic truth. MRA is built 
on incontrovertible moral truth, whose effective- 
ness, wherever it is applied throughout the 
world, cannot be gainsaid. So opposition to 
Moral Re-Armament has special significance. 
It always comes from the morally defeated. 

—From Remaking Men. 

I had one interesting experience of this idea 
being combined with the myth of MRA’s 
ideological power to form a superb Moral Re- 
Armament fable. Had I seen Ivan Yates’s recent 
Observer articles on MRA, I was asked. Yes. 
I probably thought they were reasonably objec- 
tive? Yes. Well that, I was told, is a very good 
example of the power of MRA. Because Ivan 
Yates ‘is a highly trained Communist agent.’ (This 
phrase is much in use and will, I imagine, be 
applied to me after this article; and, of course, 
this parenthesis will prove a good example of 
the devilish disingenuousness of our kind.) 
Well, anyway, this Ivan Yates came into the 
MRA office, determined to write a searing 
assault on the whole movement. But the people 
there quite calmly sat him down, and quietly 
told him the truth about MRA. And when he 
left they gave him several books and pamphlets 
containing the same truth. And the impact on 
him was so great that in the end he wrote, with 
one or two glaring exceptions, an almost objec- 
tive article. 

I asked how they would tell the difference be- 
tween this series of events and a man who had 
come into the office intending to write an objec- 
tive article and had then done so. The answer 
was that they could ‘tell by his line.’ Had they 
any actual proof that Ivan Yates was a highly 
trained Communist agent? No, but one person 
trained in an ideology can always recognise 
another. 


Sin and Suede Shoes 


So much naiveté is obviously bad for those 
who adopt it, even if it merely turns them into 
harmless cranks. But there is another aspect of 
MRA which it is not quite so easy to shrug off 
with a laugh—the puritanical intolerance which 
its teachings are likely to engender. I hasten 
to add that, ideologically, they are not intended 
to do so. MRA hates vice, but its hatred is 
directed against the sin, not against the sinner. 
This is a sound Christian principle, but one 
which has always proved particularly hard to 
live up to. 


Remaking Men was sent to me, free, a week 
or two after I had first been visited by MRA 
workers. It is the nearest thing that there is to a 
manual of Moral Re-Armament and is, I 
imagine, the first book that all converts, or poten- 
tial converts, read. It contains a chapter on how 
to recognise varicus types of immoral people. 
I quote a few extracts: 
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There are many men who wear suede shoes 
who are not homosexual, but in Europe and 
America the majority of homosexuals do. They 
favour green as a colour in clothes and decora- 
tions. Men are given to an excessive display 
and use of the handkerchief. ... They can 
be cruel and vindictive, for sadism usually has 
a homosexual root. They are often given to 
moods. 

The man who is unfaithful to his wife is apt 
to talk too much and maintains an unconvincing 
false buoyancy. 

The sexually-driven almost invariably in- 
dulge in the cigarette, alcohol or drug habit. 
They also betray their defeats by their 
familiarities with the opposite or same sex as 
the case may be. There is an unnecessary 
touching of hands, arms and shoulders. 

By their own standards the authors are giving 
these thumbnail descriptions for a positive pur- 
pose—that of helping Moral Re-Armers to 
recognise defeated people and so to set about 
changing them—and they go on to give the 
equivalent signs of the ‘security-driven’ and the 
‘success-driven.’ But for every reader who is im- 
proved as a revolutionary (MRA is frequently 
referred to as a ‘revolution’), there are surely 
many for whom these ludicrously simplified de- 
scriptions merely serve to boost their self- 
righteousness and intolerance. 

Remaking Men seems likely to do harm in 
other directions, too. The section on Purity says: 

An increasing number of people are begin- 
ning to know the thrill, the peace and the 
power of accepting the standard of absolute 
purity. Impurity in man or in woman, whether 
sought in the abuse of their own body, in 
indulgent relations with the opposite sex, or in 
homosexual or other perversions, is evidence of 
self-centredness and immaturity. 

Indulgence by the married, while having the 
cloak of legitimacy, may nevertheless be the 
source of irritable tempers and of inability to 
answer the real needs of the children. Parents 
indulgent inside marriage need not be surprised 
if their children are indulgent outside marriage. 
A union which could otherwise be powerful 
for remaking the nation thus remains a soft 
and uninspired association. 

I took this amazing passage to be advocating 
sexual abstinence between married people except 
for the purposes of procreation, but when I 
asked an MRA worker about this he said that 
I must have misread it. I still cannot see that I 
did; but in any case a majority of readers would 
probably not ask; and some of them, in their 
new fervour, might actually accept the terrible 
advice which the passage certainly appears to 
offer. 

Another obvious danger in MRA, when com- 
bined with people’s gullibility and unwillingness 
to ask for concrete proof, is that it is a fertile 
ground for evil rumours. In any other context 
MRA workers would recognise much of their 
own conversation as slanderous gossip. Com- 
munism and homosexuality are the two charges 
which tend to be levelled most sweepingly at a 
wide range of public figures. I was informed, for 
example, that Walter Reuther is a Communist; 
and that this explains why he made such a 
violent attack on Khrushchev during the latter’s 
visit to the States, because some time ago all 
the- leading Communists were ordered to start 
behaving as vehement anti-Communists for 
security reasons. Kennedy’s Secretary of Labour, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, is also supposedly a Com- 
munist; and, in fact, started the very steel strike 
which he is now given eredit for having helped 
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to stop. When I asked for proof of this I wag 
told an elaborate detective-story about a gir 
who had worked in Goldberg’s office in the 
Forties; she was at that time connected with 
Communism and has recently started working 
for Goldberg again. 

I asked my informant, a so-called MRA 
‘expert on labour relations,’ why, if they had 
such clear proof, they didn’t reveal it and have 
Goldberg discharged. He replied that it was not 
their job to take that sort of action, it was their 
job to change people (thus overlooking the vital 
fact that the urgent MRA reason for changing 
people is to save the world, and that this might 
be a more practical short-cut). He did also admit 
that his proof might be insufficient for a court 
of law—though he had originally given me the 
information as straightforward fact. I began to 
understand his dilemma, together with his idea, 
however expert, of labour relations, when he 
later said: 
months ago 
sacked from 
a month they 


A friend of ours only a few 
got 227 homos and Communists 
the State Department—and within 
were all back in their jobs. 

I am unable to know how true or untrue were 
any of the stories told me by Moral Re-Armers. 
But so are the majority of the people they are 
told to; and, indeed, the majority of the people 
who tell them, for they have almost invariably 
been told them by someone else. Communist 
subversion in the West is a serious reality. But 
the eager bandying-around of unverifiable stories 
does nothing to help the situation. 


Hobson’s Choice 


Is Moral Re-Armament, then, all harm? No, 
I think not. The full-time workers spend a cer- 
tain amount of their time in visiting the scenes 
of industrial, civil or international disputes and 
in trying to persuade the leaders involved to 
enter into reasonable negotiation with the other 
side. MRA undoubtedly exaggerates the num- 
ber of its successes in this field, but any success 
at all is well worth while; and nobody can 
say that these activities are likely to do harm. 

The harm is all on the personal level, though 
here also there are elements which are in a 
way admirable. However misguided one may 
think them, the men working for MRA are un- 
doubtedly sincere and are often extremely 
courageous in their ‘missionary’ work. They pro- 
fess, and in some cases possess, the virtues of 
the early Christians (in its first years the move- 
ment was called the First Century Christian 
Fellowship), but what they fail to see is that those 
virtues can never be the norm for any com- 
munity larger than a monastery. This is the great 
and obvious fallacy in the MRA programme. 
To convert the industrial and political leaders of 
the world to early Christian principles, and to 
keep them working along such lines, would be 
like counting grains of sand in a high wind. 
The dichotomy is evident even in the organisa- 
tion of MRA itself, which, in its penchant for 
lavish living and its dubious methods of pub- 
licity, has failed to live up to the virtues pro- 
fessed by its individual members. The latest 
book, Frank Buchman's Secret, provides one 
particularly telling example of MRA’s statistical 
methods. A speech of Buchman’s, we are told, 
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A Reeent 


series of questionnaires, conducted by the Daily 
Express Public Opinion Poll on behalf of the Spec- 
tator, has revealed some surprising things about the 
attitudes of the British people. A summary of the 
findings follows. 


1. 62 per cent. think John Gordon is worried about 
something. 

2. 87 per cent. have heard of Mr. Butler. 

3. 59 per cent. think that early closing day in 
Macclesfield is on Wednesday. 

4. 11 per cent. pour their tea into the saucer to cool 
it, and a further 8 per cent. fan it with their hats. 

5. 26 percent... .. 

6. 90 per cent. have never won anything on the 
pools. (N.B. This figure includes an old lady in 
Leeds who has never filled in a coupon but 
claims that if she is fated to win she will do so 
without filling in coupons.) 

7. 76 per cent. think Britain ought to join the Com- 
mon Market. 

8. 74 per cent. think Britain ought to stay out of the 
Common Market. 

9. 75 per cent. have no opinion on the Common 
Market. 

10. 77 per cent. have no opinion on the Daily Express 
Public Opinion Poll. 

11. 100 per cent., as soon as the Spectator’s Christ- 
mas Gift scheme was drawn to their attention, 
thought it a good idea. 

12. Of these, 98 per cent. thought it was obvious that 
if they could give the Spectator for a whole year 
to as many of their friends, relations, neighbours 
and colleagues as they wish (provided their list 
did not include any who were regular readers 
already), at half price (27s. 6d. for a year’s sub- 
scription, or $4 from the USA and Canada), and 
if the Spectator would even include a greetings 
card with the first issue sent, telling the delighted 
recipients whom to thank, then half their Christ- 
mas shopping problem was solved—particularly, 
95 per cent. added with a light laugh, if all they 
had to do was to fill in the form printed below, 
adding other names on a separate piece of paper 
if desired, and send it in. 

13. 14 per cent. thought that the colour would come 
off Jomo Kenyatta if you rubbed him hard 
enough. 

To: The Spectator, 

99 Gower Street, London, WCI 
Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 
I enclose £ : s. d. 


1. Name ....ccc.ee- sah sic dite hie w isk cxpra an a no 8s 'S%s 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 
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THE 


‘was broadcast in thirty-six languages by Rome 
Radio, in twenty languages, including Chinese, 
from Tokyo, and by the sixteen French-speaking 
radio stations of Africa. Pressmen calculate that 
the speech was carried by press, radio and tele- 
vision to over One thousand million people.’ This 
means to almost half the people in the 
world. MRA’s idea of its effective audience 
would seem to be the total number of people 
within radio range of a broadcast and in the 
distribution area of a newspaper. MRA literature 
abounds in impressive statistics of this type. 
Moral Re-Armament aims at nothing less 
than ‘global expansion’-—a phrase which was ap- 
parently used about MRA’s intentions by Radio 
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Moscow and has been delightedly quoted by 
MRA ever since—and any creed of such wide 
ambitions must be judged by its average fol. 
lowers, not by its few best. A man who puts the 
warmest possible interpretation on Moral Re. 
Armament’s four Absolutes, and who then con- 
trives almost to live up to them, may well prove 
entirely admirable. But I am haunted by the 
idea of more average people curling up for 
the night with Remaking Men. 

MRA’s cry is that the present choice is be. 
tween Moral Re-Armament and Communism. 
But if Moral Re-Armament ever achieved real 
power, I suspect that nonconformists might find 
all too little to choose between the two regimes, 


The O’Brien Indictment 


By ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


ONOR CRUISE O'BRIEN abandoned his 

brilliant diplomatic career—Mr, Hammars- 
kj6ld’s personal choice as an aide, and high rank 
in the Irish Foreign Service—in order to indict 
the British, French and Rhodesian Governments. 
It is ironic, but it is an integral part of this 
episode, that even as Dr. O’Brien prepared his 
detailed charges in New York, his (British) suc- 
cessor as UN Chief in Katanga had to order 
precisely the kind of action against Tshombe and 
the mercenaries for which the British Government 
condemned O’Brien and the UN in September. 
The further lives lost must now be added to the 
account. : 

But even without O’Brien’s statement, and 
before the failure of what the Government has 
been pleased to call ‘conciliation,’ it stood 
indicted for its failure to carry out the obligations 
of its own professed policy. Ministers have 
recently been claiming earnestly that they have 
‘all along’ supported a strong united Congo; 
supported the UN; opposed Tshombe’s secession; 
and opposed only the use of force. In other words, 
the Government admits that Tshombe’s seces- 
sion was illegal, and that it could not recognise 
him as head of State; but argues that the use of 
force against him had to be avoided in order to 
avert bloodshed. 

For the Government to justify this attitude, 
though, it needs to be able to prove that it 
acted in accordance with its obligations—both as 
a member of the Security Council of the UN, and 
as the power controlling the territory bordering 
Katanga. 

These obligations should have been all the 
more scrupulously maintained because British 
nationals and companies were financially involved 
(in the Union Miniére, for example) in the supply 
of Tshombe’s financial resources, which he could 
use to buy men and arms. In view of this 
responsibility, it was obviously essential that the 
Government, both on its own account and with 
thought for its UN allies, should take particular 
care to remove the mercenaries, stop the influx 
of war material into Katanga, and compel 
Tshombe and his foreign agents to accept re- 
integration. What Britain and her allies had 
refused to allow the UN to do by quick force, 
they were clearly committed to secure by all other 
means—or stand in violation of the Charter. 

There can be no evasion of this—or of what the 


record sets against it. Did the British Government 
try to prevent funds reaching Tshombe to buy 
mercenaries and weapons? The Hansard record of 
Ministerial obeisance to ‘Katanga’s’ parlia- 
mentary spokesmen speaks for itself. Did the 
Government exert any pressure on the French, 
Belgians and Portuguese? Or prohibit flights to 
Katanga, over British Rhodesian territory, of air- 
craft from South Africa? Against month after 
month of evidence of where Sir Roy Welensky’s 
sympathies lay, did the Government make any 
effort to seal off the Katanga-Rhodesia border? 
On the contrary, the Government abstained in 
April on a UN Assembly resolution authorising 
the UN to take ‘effective measures,’ inter alia, 
to halt illicit arms entries. 

By late August, six months after assuming its 
special obligations, the British Government must 
have known that Tshombe was not going to come 
to terms; that the mercenaries had not been 
removed; that more new weapons were still flow- 
ing in; that the local colons were being armed and 
organised. The new Central Government—legally 
—called on the UN for help; and on August 28 
the UN moved—quickly and without fighting. 
HMG’s response was at once to insist on the UN 
action ceasing, excusing itself by becoming 
party to a Belgian consular pledge to remove the 
mercenaries for the UN. Then, over a crucial 
fortnight, it exerted all the pressure it could 
against the UN resuming direct action—though 
the consular pledge was clearly violated, the 





‘Pieces-of-four used to buy as much as pieces-of- 
eight do now.’ 
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mercenaries dug in, and Tshombe’s lieutenants 
resumed war incitement. 

This is the background to the UN action on 
September 13. Yet before the first detailed UN 
report had even been issued, the British Govern- 
ment condemned the United Nations before the 
entire world. Then it assumed the role of inter- 
mediary in the macabre spectacle of compelling 
the executive head of the entire United Nations 
to treat with Tshombe—an unrecognised outlaw, 
according to the logic of the Government's 
professed policy. 

Yet a month (October 18) after the September 
battle, Lord Lansdowne in the Lords did not 
even acknowledge the existence of detailed 
United Nations reports as to how the conflict 
started. Although on October 29 the ferrying of 
new bomb-equipped planes from Munich via 
French and Portuguese airfields to a Tshombe air- 
field was reported in the British press by an eye- 
witness passenger, no protests were lodged by 
the Government at Bonn, Paris, Lisbon or Elis- 
abethville. The planes then bombed Congolese 
Army units; and Mr. Heath told the Commons: 

The use of these aircraft, which appeared to 


come from Katanga, could throw doubt on Mr. 
Tshombe’s assurances that he wished to have no 
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further connection with the mercenaries. On the 
other hand, before one accuses him of a breach 
of faith, they must try to obtain information 
about the source and the control of these 
aircraft. 


The cease-fire has been violated almost daily by 
Tshombe and his European allies: has HMG even 
once publicly condemned these violations with 
even a fraction of its vehemence about the United 
Nations? And why did Mr. Heath evade and 
hedge Mr. Healey’s straightforward question 
(November 2) whether HMG accepted that the 
cease-fire was binding? The Government has been 
aware that prominent members of its own party, 
and large segments of the daily press, have been 
engaged in daily derigration of the UN with the 
help of a stream of falsehoods emanating from 
Elisabethville. The Government’s plea is that it 
has ‘all along’ supported the UN as an instrument 
of ‘conciliation.’ Yet at no time, not once, has 
the Government sought to correct the lies about 
the United Nations designed to undermine its 
authority. 

Even without Dr. O’Brien’s evidence, only one 
conclusion is possible; that what has happened in 
Katanga has helped to destroy the benefits of 
the wind of change which Iain Macleod tried to 
ensure was the new image of British policy. 


‘Unworthy Allegations’ 


By FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER, MP 


} Lhe een and irresponsible... un- 
justified and derogatory remarks . . . grossly 
exaggerated ... unworthy allegations... .’ 
I was not surprised on June 14 last, when my 
comments on the export performance of his in- 
dustry drew so sharp a reaction from Mr. Donald 
Stokes, the President of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders. After all, I had used 
strong words myself, accusing his colleagues— 
‘with very few brilliant exceptions’—of not really 
trying to sell British cars abroad, of designing 
and making cars less well than foreign manufac- 
turers, and of having ‘rotten spares and main- 


‘tenance facilities operated by local agents who 


are often half asleep.’ I had said that wherever 
I travelled in the world I found British cars being 
pushed out of one export market after another. 
I added for good measure that it was bad luck on 
British motor workers that ‘grossly incompetent, 
antiquated methods of management’ should de- 
prive them of a fair chance to compete with their 
European comrades. 

That evening I met Mr. Stokes on Tonight; 
the BBC transcript of our discussion has several 
blanks and records frequent interruptions. For 
the next six weeks we had a lively correspondence. 
I tried to persuade him to bring a few responsible 
manufacturers to the House of Commons for a 
private and confidential discussion with a small 
group of Conservative and Labour Members 
who seemed to feel about as strongly as I 
did about British motor exports. This failed, 
and I turned to the President of the Board of 
Trade, sending him a detailed memorandum with 
statistics to support my ‘allegations’ and with an 
analysis of comments from seventy-one corre- 
spondents, all concerned in one way or another 
with motor exports, who had written to me mean- 


while from countries as far apart as America, 
Australia, Nigeria and Sweden. Two of these 
letters disagreed with me and the remaining sixty- 
nine endorsed what I had said, most of them with 
emphasis. 

On November 1 the President (having changed 
meanwhile from Maudling into Erroll) sent me 
comments on my memorandum. He said that his 
officials had been studying it; and he added that 
many of the matters to which the memorandum 
called attention had ‘received careful considera- 
tion’ in discussions with the motor industry. 

But neither he nor Mr. Stokes nor anyone else 
concerned with British motor-cars or British ex- 
ports has yet said in public what was already plain 
in June and is even plainer now—that British 
motor manufacturers (again ‘with very few bril- 
liant exceptions’) have been and still are facing 
a desperate export crisis; that unless they make 
drastic changes in their methods and their out- 
look they will soon be pushed out of their remain- 
ing foreign markets; and that, come Britain's 
entry into EEC, the profitable home market too, 
and even their own survival, will be in the gravest 
danger. In fact, on present showing, some of them 
will certainly go out of business. ; 

Irresponsible? Exaggerated? What are the 
facts? First, a steady decline in Britain’s share of 
world motor markets right through the last seven 
years—by the beginning of which period those of 
our foreign competitors who had been hit by the 
war had already fully recovered. We held 40 
per cent. of world car exports in 1954, but had 
dropped to 25 per cent. in 1960. In the United 
States our share was worse than halved: it fell 
from 70 per cent. to 28 per cent. In the Common 
Market countries it slumped from 21 per cent. to 
11 per cent. Even in the overseas sterling area 
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N.B. 
Next week on ITV 


@B Monday December 11 at 7.00 p.m,* 
‘All Our Yesterdays’. The Abdication. 
Twenty-five years ago the King made 
known his decision to marry an American 
who had been twice married before. 
Monday December 11 at 10.30 p.m,t 
TEN YEARS: Lord Hailsham, Con- 
servative Minister of Science, and 
George Brown, Labour M.P., are 
cross-examined by three members of 
each party. “Are we better off than we 
were ten years ago?” “Is our influence 
in world affairs stronger or weaker ?”. 
@B Tuesday 
8.00 p.m, ‘Personal Appearance’: THE 
AFRICAN DANCE COMPANY 
FROM SENEGAL present ‘Rhythms 
of Africa’. The sensational all-black 


December 12 at 


dancers now appearing at Princes 
Theatre, London. Wednesday 
December 13 at 7.00 p.m,* ‘TELL 
THE WORLD’: Dom Mintoff, Prime 
Minister of Malta, is challenged about 
Maltese affairs by students from four 
different countries. ( Wednesday 
December 13 at 9.40 p.m, ‘PARIS: 
THE CANCER WITHIN’. A Granada 
Special on the French-Algerian war. A 
Granada team has spent the last three 
weeks gathering material on the civil 
war which is destroying the heart of an 
otherwise prosperous country. @@ 
Friday December 15 at 8.55 p.m, 
BOOTSIE AND SNUDGE. §@ 
Friday December 15 at 10.35 p.m, 
‘Appointment with...’ Malcolm Mugger- 
idge talks with DAME PATRICIA 
HORNSBY-SMITH. 


GRANADA TV 


*Except ATV, Anglia. tExcept TWW, Ulster. 
tExcept ATV, Grampian, Scottish, TWW, 
Tyne-Tees, Westward. 
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Most people want the comfort of modern amenities—but few like the towers that bring 
the power to work them. What's the answer? Return to lamplight, peat fires and the 
washing tub? Bury the power lines and do away with the towers altogether? Attractive 
idea—just possible too, but at 17 times the cost—with its inevitable effect on your bill. 

or the foreseeable future, transmission towers must stay. But they cannot be planted 
just anywhere. An Act of Parliament charges the Central Electricity Generating Board 
with a double duty: to provide an efficient and economical electricity supply, while pre- 
serving visual amenity as far as possible. Power lines are planned with forethought—by 
men who are as anxious as you are to keep this land green, pleasant... and up-to-date. 





who make and supply electricity to 12 Area Electricity Boards in England 
and Wales (which re-sell to consumers) and British Railways. 


. 
Write for a copy of '' Preserving Amenities" to The Central Electricity Generating Board,§6 Winsley Street, London, W.1. 
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(mainly Commonwealth and Colonial countries) 
it fell from 80 per cent. to 50 per cent. 

The first five months of 1961 were even worse. 
Compared with the same period of the year 
before, our car exports were heavily down in 
every one of the seven areas where we sell: 
93 per cent. down in the United States, 58 per 
cent. in Canada, 59 per cent. in South Africa, 
20 per cent. in other American countries, 17 per 
cent. in other Commonwealth countries, 19 per 
cent. in Western Europe and 29 per cent. in other 
foreign countries. The overall drop for this period 
in all these markets together compared to the 
previous year was 52 per cent. 

Some further figures have recently been pub- 
lished. They show that for the ten months from 
January until (and including) October, there had 
been a slight improvement, but the drop com- 
pared with 1960 was still 38 per cent. for all 
markets. In our most important single market 
overseas, the United States, our share dropped 
in the first six months of the present year to 
5 per cent., compared to 28 per cent. in 1960. 
Meanwhile the Germans’ share of this same mar- 
ket had risen, during the same period, from 46 
per cent. to 81 per cent. For the first ten months 
the drop in our car exports in the United States 
market compared with 1960 was still about 83 
per cent.; in Canada exports were down 53 per 
cent., 51 per cent. down in South Africa and 
18 per cent. down in other Commonwealth 
countries. 

These are grim figures, and there are plenty 
more all telling the same sad story. The only 
gleam of light in this gloomy picture is a very 
recent rise in exports to Western Europe, and 
now a small rise in the total exports for Octo- 
ber and a small pick-up in the US market have 
been announced. But meanwhile most of our 
European competitors are forging steadily ahead, 
in happy anticipation of the day (which like the 
British Government they expect quite soon) when 
our entry into the Common Market cuts British 
protection against them by half at once, and 
eventually removes it altogether. Already, de- 
spite the present heavy duty, foreign (mostly 
European) cars sold in Britain rose from 3 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. of all sales between 1956 
and 1960. 

What then are the reasons for this alarming 
British failure in an industry many of whose 
foreign rivals were in ruins when the post-war 
fight for exports started, and which should now 
be a shining example to British exporters in 
other fields? 

Importers and potential customers abroad make 
four general complaints, with greater or lesser em- 
phasis according to their own requirements and 
experience. First, most of them agree that British 
manufacturers produce far too many models and 
restyle these models far too often—an opinion 
which seems at last to be attracting attention in 
the Board of Trade, and perhaps even in the 
industry itself—although the multiplicity of ‘mini’ 
models makes one doubt it. Next, British cars in 
general strike many buyers as less robust on bad 
roads than American and Continental models, 
and less well adapted to local conditions which 
differ from those in Britain. There are also wide- 
spread complaints about poor finish and defec- 
tive accessories and about faults in brand-new 
cars resulting from inadequate factory inspection. 


& 
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But the biggest single obstacle to bigger British 
motor exports is undoubtedly the inadequacy of 
the after-sales service provided by local agents. 
‘If you buy a British car, buy a mechanic with it’ 
may be an exaggerated way of expressing frustra- 
tion, but the frustration is very widespread and 
it occurs over and over again in any discussion 
of this subject from San Francisco to Karachi. 

Perhaps at the bottom of this problem is the 
fact that the home market takes half and more 
of the output of many British motor firms, and 
is more profitable to them than struggling for 
exports. Some leading men in the industry frankly 
admit as much in private—though this does not 
deter them from appealing publicly for relaxa- 
tion of restrictions on home sales in order, so 
they claim, to help them with their exports. At 
the same time ‘the industry is not organised to 
plan and co-ordinate its export effort. It has no 
central body for this purpose, for which the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
as at present constituted, is littie use. 

‘And what,’ the manufacturers reply, ‘about 
strikes?’ About strikes, the plain facts are that, 
since 1946, between six and seven times the 
national average of working days have been lost 
in the motor industry because of industrial dis- 
putes. To put this in perspective it is also fair to 
add that the average car-assembler has struck 
only four or five times since the war and has 
stayed out only four or five days on each occa- 
sion. Nevertheless, it is true that, with some strik- 
ing exceptions (including American GMC’s sub- 
sidiary Vauxhall, who seem immune from labour 
troubles and take great care to stay so), the motor 
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industry has an abominable record in industrial 
relations. Of course there are Communists, of 
course there are trouble-makers. But—equally 
of course—there are also managements who show 
no gleam of understanding for the strain and 
insecurity in which their employees work. 

They do not seem to show much understanding, 
either, for the perils their industry is facing, and 
the new pressures they will soon be feeling from 
our European partners in the Common Market. 
Their huge expansion plans on which they will 
spend £250 million over the next few years are, 
apparently, going ahead unaltered. To justify 
these plans motor exports alone would have to be 
doubled. 

‘It may be that the expansion of your industry 
from now on may not set the same pace, ahead 
of the growth of our economy as a whole, as 
it has done over the last ten years,’ Mr. Erroll 
told the Motor Manufacturers at their annual 
dinner: ‘But there can be no shadow of doubt 
that, whatever difficulties may come from time to 
time, your great industry can and will continue 
to make a major and decisive contribution to 
the prosperity of our country.’ 

‘No shadow of doubt... .’ In the face of 
such suffocating ministerial complacency, which 
is fully in line with the thinking of many of the 
manufacturers themselves, perhaps a Socialist 
politician can be forgiven for wondering whether 
a threat to nationalise part of the British motor 
industry. is not the most realistic proposal he 
can make. After all, in terms of efficiency and 
exports, nationalised Renaults set no mean 
example. 
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1962 HELLENIC CRUISES 


WITH THE 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen and Reading Universities. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Eglianos, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros’ 
Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergamum, Bosphorus, Istanbul, Thasos, Philippi, Athens—2 days with optional visit to: Daphni> 
Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Old Corinth, Mycenae and ne, or Aegina, Hydra and Poros; Sounion, Delos, Milos, Olympia, 
orcula, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut (Optional 2-day 

visit by air to: Petra; or Baghdad and Babylon; or Baalbek, Damascus and Palmyra. Optional 1-day visit to: Jerusalem; or Amrit, 

Tortosa and Krak des Chevaliers), Baalbek, Dog River, Byblos, Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, Kyrenia, 
Rhodes, Kamiros, Knossos, Lepanto, Delphi, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Side, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Delos, 
1 roy, Bosphorus, Istanbul, Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, 


‘ Mistra, Sparta, Delphi, Korcula, Venice. 
ITALY, SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY 


Genoa, Salerno, Paestum, Palermo, Segesta, Syracuse, Olympia, Knossos, Santorini, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, 
Delos, Mykonos, Samothrace, Troy, Bosphorus, Istanbul, Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional 
overnight stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), 

Venice. 


2 30 

YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, BLACK SEA, RUMANIA, BULGARIA 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Santorini, Pergamum, Istanbul, Bosphorus, Constanta, Mamaia, Bucharest—2 days with 
stay, Stalin (Varna), Nessebur, Bourgas, Troy, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional 
stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE TURKEY 


Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Tiryns, Epidauros, Aegina, Knossos, 
and Kamiros, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergamum, Bosphorus, g I, D S 
Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, 
Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), Venice. 

Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Guest Lecturers who will give lectures on board 

and at the various sites visited. Guest Lecturers accompanying 1962 Cruises include: 
Mr. John Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. John C. Dancy, Mr. M. I. Finley, Dr. Michael Grant, Professor P. H. J. Lloyd-Jones, 
Sir Harry Luke, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Dr. Walter F. Oakeshott, Canon Guy Pentreath, Mr. Stewart H. Perowne, Professor lan 
A. Richmond, Professor W. B. Stanford, Professor H. R. Trevor-Roper, The Rev. Lawrence Waddy, 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Sir John Wolfenden. 


PRICES FROM 100 GUINEAS (Including trave!: LONDON-VENICE and return). 


For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


WwW. F. & R. K. SWAN 


260-261 (P34) TOTTENHAM COUR 
Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (18 lines) 


Gortyna and Phaestos or Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos 


30th March to 15th April, 1962 


14th April to 30th April, 1962 


29th April to 15th May, 1962 


15th August to 31st August, 1962 


th August to 15th September, 1962 


14th September to 30th September, 1962 


Istanbul, Troy, Samothrace, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, 


Professor T. B. L. Webster, 


Hellenic) LTD. 
ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
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Principles of Conservatism 
Rashid Karapiet, W. K. Stead 


Per Ardua Ad... ? Oliver Stewart 


Share My Chalice Mrs. G. M. Lloyd-Jones, 
Quentin de la Bedoyere, J. M. Ross 


Christ-mass or Ex-mass? Molly Bishop 
First Term P. J. Alexander, W. A. Hayward 
Uses of Pasternak Robert Conquest 
Telephone Calls D. B, Lyall 


Appeasement Then and Now 
H. G. Alexander, R. S. Thomas, E. Goldsworthy 


Don’t Outstay Your Income Robert W. Rawlings 
A Ministry of Tourism? Gretchen R. Mason 





PRINCIPLES OF CONSERVATISM 


Sir,—One of these days the Conservative Central 
Office is going to read Mr. Julian Critchley’s articles 
in the Spectator and perhaps even do something about 
them, for I cannot seriously believe his statement that 
Tories ‘do not have political principles. They have 
prejudices guided by fact’ will go unchallenged by his 
own party even though the Opposition may ignore 
such potentially damning evidence of the moral bank- 
ruptcy of the Tory Party. 

I would like to ask Mr. Critchley to state precisely 
(a) what prejudices guided by what facts de- 
cided the adoption of Mr. Frank Taylor as Tory 
candidate (and now Member) for Moss Side and con- 
doned his squalid election campaign; (b) what pre- 
judices guided by what facts decided the introduction 
of the revolting Immigration Bill; and (c) what pre- 
judices guided by what facts have led the Government 
so persistently and so underhandedly to oppose any 
effective UN action in Katanga. 

The list could be much longer; these three points, 
to my mind, are concerned with matters of human 
dignity and do not, to people of goodwill at any rate, 
allow of any quibble. The depressing fact is that Mr. 
Critchley, no less than every other dutiful Tory, will 
find ample room for quibbling even over these 
matters. 

RASHID KARAPIET 
15a Philbeach Gardens, SW5 


* 


Sir,—Julian Critchley’s apologia for the decision to 
join Europe just will not do; the cliché that politics is 
the art of the possible is the unhallowed refuge of 
the timid politican. In the dynamic and difficult days 
since 1945 the maxim which should have guided all 
politicians is ‘Politics is the art of making possible 
the necessary.’ If all politicians on the Continent had 
thought as Mr, Critchley, then the Common Market 
would not be in existence today. If MPs and others 
have not been aware of the facts of life as regards 
to the need for our co-operating with Europe, then 
the blame lies fairly and squarely on the shoulders 
of successive Conservative Governments. 

What is needed above all else today is clear- 
sighted leadership which has a definite goal in sight, 
and which is prepared to lead and educate public 
opinion to follow it . This the present Tory Party is 
failing to give, and if Julian Critchley’s analysis is 
right, is unlikely to be able to give. So long as the 
mainspring of the Tory Party is to remain in office 
it will always settle for the (often mediocre) possible. 

W. K. STEAD 
Prospective Liberal Candidate, St. Ives 
Little Beside House, St. Day, Redruth, Cornwall 
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PER ARDUA AD...? 


Si,—Mr. John Eden tells us what the advent of the 
Skybolt ‘will mean’ when it comes into use with the 
V-bombers. So doing he joins those in Parliament and 
outside it who contribute to our aeronautical weak- 
ness by lapping up official statements without prior 
critical examination. And in process of gulping down 
the inconsistencies in Royal Air Force policy to which 
I directed attention in my article he has revealed an 
additional inconsistency. 

Not long ago the Air Ministry talked a lot about 
‘weapons systems.’ A military aircraft, we were told, 
would never in future be designed as an aircraft; it 
would be designed as part of a ‘weapons system.’ 
Design of the weapons to be used would be integral 
with design of the aircraft, its power plant and equip- 
ment. The Lightning is indeed a ‘weapons system.’ 
But when and if the V-bombers are equipped with 
the Skybolts they will be the antithesis of a weapons 
system. They will be old aircraft with a new weapon 
stuck in. Nobody knows yet whether that new weapon 
will work well or not. All that we know is that it is 
being bought in order to avoid having to place orders 
with the British industry for new aircraft—or ‘weapons 
systems’—capable of replacing the V-bombers. 

OLIVER STEWART 
Seaview, Isle of Wight 


SHARE MY CHALICE 


Sir,—In reply to Monica Furlong’s first point in her 
letter of November 24, I think the signatories of the 
original letter are not asking for more than ‘one way’ 
intercommunion. They merely wish to end what seems 
to many of us the scandal of actually refusing fellow 
Christians the right to communicate in Anglican 
churches, This fact appeared horrific to the Confer- 
ence of Young Christians meeting in Lausanne 
recently. There is no question of those who do not 
approve communicating in company with those who 
are ‘without the fold.’ 

G. M. LLOYD-JONES 
Wonnacott, Lewdown, Okehampton, Devon 


* 


Sir,—Anyone who, in a letter, uses the words ‘the 
following facts are undeniable,’ presents me with a 
temptation I cannot resist. Let me try denying them. 

Undeniable fact 1: The New Testament warns 
. .. that historical continuity is no guarantee of 
spiritual succession. 

Denial of same: With no chapter and verse 
quoted, I can only assume that Mr. Hopcraft is 
referring to Christ’s condemnation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. Matt. xxiii, 2, 3, should convince him 
that personal spiritual worth and spiritual authority 
were clearly distinguished in Christ’s mind. The one 
is attacked, the other upheld. 

Undeniable fact 2: To claim Rodrigo Borgia as a 
successor to the Apostles is either historical fantasy 
or casuistry abhorrent to the honest thinker. 

Denial of same: Here honesty apparently goes 
hand in hand with simplicity. If Mr. Hopcraft is 
saying that R. B. did not inherit the spiritual worth 
of the Apostles (I assume he is excluding Judas who 
preached the Kingdom of God with the same 
authority as the rest) he has merely said something 
that is as undeniable as it is irrelevant. If he is saying 
that R. B. did not inherit spiritual powers and 
authority, then he is using as evidence what he has 
set out to prove. Does he hope to avoid casuistry by 
arguing in a circle? 

Undeniable fact 3: ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them’ is the standard by which effective ministry is to 
be judged. 

Denial of same: By their fruits ye shall know 
whom? I can’t find anything in chapter 7 of St. 
Matthew about effective ministry, only about false 
prophets. The Gospel according to Hopcraft is not 
sufficient evidence for me. 

QUENTIN DE LA BEDOYERE 
3 Durrington Park Road, Wimbledon, SW20 


* 
Sir,—-Mrs, Furlong says, ‘The Church of England 


held at her inception, and has held in her brighter 
moments since, that its bishops are in the Catholic 
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succession, and that the only people who may 
administer Holy Communion are priests ordained 
by these bishops.’ She ought to have added, after 
the words ‘Holy Communion,’ the words ‘in the 
Church of England.’ The Church of England has 
never forbidden her members to take Holy Com- 
munion in non-episcopal churches, leaving this to 
the individual conscience; and only in recent times 
has she enacted restrictions on the admission to 
her altars of communicant members of non- 
episcopal churches. 

J. M. ROSS 
64 Wildwood Road, NWI11 


CHRIST-MASS OR EX-MASS? 

Sir,—As usual, the pagan carnival that London 
Christmas has become is filling the already bursting 
shops with dithering customers. Oxford and Regent 
Streets are crammed with slow-moving gapers, and 
the traffic is nearly at a standstill with the added 
burden of sightseers ‘up for the lights.’ 

‘It’s murder,’ say the taxi-drivers in a frazzle of 
frustration: and it is certainly death to peace and 
goodwill and the Christian spirit. The giant tiaras and 
glittering baubles overhead owe nothing to the 
original reason for the festival. 

Increasingly’ Scrooge-like in my outlook on 
Ex-mass—this no-name commercial orgy—my over- 
stretched nerves twanged loudly on seeing these two 
Ex-mass novelties in advertisements: 

1. A sham bottle of stout with a clothes-brush 
concealed in the back. 

2. A wire contraption, labelled ‘Show-Tree—The 
Xmas Tree for Modern People—Years ahead of its 
time in design. Made in wire . . . stove-enamelled 
green, and wooden trunk, stained brown. . . . Folds 
flat for storage. Assembly instructions on carton. 
Contemporarily designed for YOUR home,’ etc. etc. 
I found this deeply depressing. 

However, while buying some gloves: ‘Will you 
wait, madam, while I get your bill sanctified? It has 
to be sanctified, you see,’ said the salesgirl. I did 
not correct her. It was nice to feel something was 
sanctified, anyhow. 

MOLLY BISHOP 
10 Orme Square, W2 


FIRST TERM 


Sir,—I cannot let one of Mr. Collier’s criticisms of 
public schools pass unopposed, since these may have 
given the mistaken impression that the faults exist- 
ing at Rossall must be faults common to all public 
schools. 

In my experience (Shrewsbury, 1956-60), individual- 
ism flourished and was only controlled (not sup- 
pressed) when it violated the code of the community. 
I had five and a half hours free each day (eight on 
a half-holiday) to devote to extra work, sport, or other 
intellectual/cultural activities. I know that I shall 
never regret the discipline, fairly rigorous at times, 
at Shrewsbury, especially now that I am a member 
of a community that has seen too little of it. 

But Mr. Collier’s criticism of the attitude towards 
work is more reasonable. Though I think that to stop 
a cricketer playing cricket against his will because 
examinations are drawing near would have a 
positively detrimental effect on his work, I do agree 
that the basic attitude towards work, and examina- 
tions in particular, is rather mafiana. 

In a State school for many of the pupils life is 
dominated by the shadow of examinations, Yet this 
is better than waiting until two weeks before an 
examination before really starting to work. 

P. J. ALEXANDER 
The University, Hull 


* 


Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Brian Inglis’s article ‘First 
Term’ is rendered unconvincing through inconsisten- 
cies. 

He mentions top hats, and new boys wearing Eton 
collars and having to keep their jackets buttoned up. 
If he wore a top hat, it must have been with an 
Eton jacket—which it would not be possible to 
button up. 
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The Eton collar had the great merit that it was 
difficult to look anything but neat and tidy when 
wearing one. I wonder why it should be ‘that ultimate 
degradation’? 

- W. A. HAYWARD 
207 Clinton Road, Tring, Bucks 


[Brian Inglis writes: ‘If Mr. Hayward believes that 
it is “difficult to look anything but neat and tidy” when 
wearing an Eton collar, he can believe anything. As 
for the inconsistency: we wore Eton jackets (or tail 
coats) on Sundays only (Sunday was the only day on 
which we were permitted to go for walks outside the 
school grounds).’—Editor, Spectator.] 


USES OF PASTERNAK 

Sir,—I can leave it to your readers to judge Mr. 
Grigson’s disavowals, since they effectively confirm 
what I said in the first place, But I find it odd to be 
lectured on the ethics of controversy by an opponent 
who substitutes for argument a series of slurs on my 
personal motives. As much as anything else, it is this 
impertinent inability to believe in the sincerity of any- 
one not sharing his views that reduces his entire 
harangue to the merest brutum fulmen. 

I had not the space to follow tp all his-tedious false 
trails. But the Western press campaign he speaks of 
my failing to present is in fact covered at length— 
and from the Soviet point of view at that—on pp. 
127-135 and 164-172 of Courage of Genius. This is 
just another example of how little resemblance my 
book has to the preconceived but never actualised 
work Mr. Grigson is concerned to attack. May I 
leave it to the phantom author to answer any further 
outbursts by planchette? 

ROBERT CONQUFST 
London, SW1 


TELEPHONE CALLS 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian’s complaint about wasted expense 
on timed telephone calls to private switchboards is 
apt, but a technical solution seems impossible. 
Another potential source of ‘marginal criticism’ 
may turn out to be the new pay-on-answer coin-box. 
Unlike the familiar prepayment box with buttons, it 
doesn’t let you hear the answer; so instead of pressing 
button B if you hear the wrong number answered 
you may find you have paid for the privilege of 
being told. At least this will enable one - to 
apologise politely at no extra cost—but will the Post 
Office please urge the public never to put in more 
than threepence at first, just in case? 
D. B. LYALL 
Highercombe, Hall Road, Leckhampton, Cheltenham 


APPEASEMENT THEN AND NOW 


Sir,—Mr. Inglis, in his perceptive review of Mr. 
Macleod’s curious book on Neville Chamberlain, 
seems to have been somewhat puzzled by the author’s 
comparison of the way in which Chamberlain and 
Daladier behaved towards the Czechoslovak delega- 
tion at the end of the Munich conference. As his 
authority Mr. Macleod quotes the memoirs of Sir 
Ivone Kirkpatrick—but Mr. Kirkpatrick, as he then 
was, was not present at that painful scene. A par- 
ticipant told me that M. Daladier did not open his 
mouth a single time at this occasion, so that the 
entire comparison falls to the ground, My informant 
accounted for M. Daladier’s silence by his sense of 
shame. 

H. G. ALEXANDER 
56 North End House, W14 
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Sir,—I was very disappointed to see the facetious and 
tendentious way in which Constantine FitzGibbon 
dealt with Bertrand Russell’s books on the nuclear 
question in the last issue of your journal. I do not 
belong to CND nor have I so far taken any part in 
any such protests. 

I should have thought that whatever feelings the 
nuclear dilemma arouses in us, there should be no 
place for facetiousness. I wonder, too, whether 
appeasement is the most correct term you could 
apply to efforts to solve the nuclear problem? 

R. S. THOMAS 
Eglwys Fach, Machynlleth, North Wales 
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Sir,—At the end of his article on Chamberlain Brian 
Inglis implies that the situation at the time of 
Munich is similar to that prevailing now; and that, 
in order to avoid aggression, one must adopt a 
policy based upon this assumption, In addition he 
equates the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
Lord Russell with the appeasers of the Thirties and 
by implication of actual historical evidence one is 
led to believe that such a course would have similar 
results. Mr. Inglis carefully omits certain relevant 
facts. Firstly, one cannot equate Britain’s position in 
her relationship to Hitler’s Germany with that of her 
relationship to Russia. This position now belongs to 
the US and while British neutralism and disarmament 
would not count much militarily, it might have a 
great moral effect. 

Secondly, because of the effect of nuclear weapons 
war itself has become the main enemy. No nation 
can now ‘call a bluff.’ 

What Mr. Inglis, Mr. FitzGibbon and many 
opponents of CND do not appreciate is that its main 
argument is moral not practical. The question is 
whether it is moral to endanger the world with nuclear 
suicide rather than whether the deterrent is the most 
practical way to avoid World Communism 

E. GOLDSWORTHY 
Manor Farm, Wicken, Wolverton, Bucks 


DON’T OUTSTAY YOUR INCOME 


Sir,—I hope I am not too late to congratulate both 
you and Derek Barton upon the article from his pen 
that appeared in your issue of November 17 under 
the title ‘Don’t Outstay Your Income,’ because no 
other of our political and cultural weeklies has to 
my knowledge given this kind of publicity to a major 
social problem. 

Since we were formed some eighteen months ago, 
at the unanimous wish of private tenants who 
attended in some hundreds a protest meeting called 
to voice the urgent need to amend the Rent Act of 
1957, we have persistently hammered away at the 
points so cogently made by Derek Barton and others 
that arise even more directly out of the Rent Act. 

As it happens, the fight of the tenants of the two 
blocks of flats in Chelsea referred to by Derek Barton 
was part of our Greater London fight for fair rents 
for private tenants. Throughout we helped them with 
advice and encouragement, and the shareholder who 
had the courage to protest at the Annual Meeting of 
the present owners of King’s Court, Chelsea,. and 
other properties, was good enough to consult us on 
the whole question of comparative rents and drew 
upon the facts we gave him when he made his state- 
ment. 

Since we failed to convince Mr. Brooke that his 
Act should be amended, we have asked his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Charles Hill, to receive us. We hope to 
find him more amenable to reason and we are pre- 
senting him with up-to-the-minute evidence culled 
from the answers to a number of questionnaires issued 
to victims and their representatives. 

R. W. RAWLINGS 
Chairman, All-London Private 
Tenants’ Committee 
95 Clare Court, Judd Street, WC1 


A MINISTRY OF TOURISM? 


Sir,—Inspired by the ubiquitousness of handsome 
French Railways posters in the French classrooms of 
American schools, my sister, a teacher of English in 
New York State, recently wrote to the British Infor- 
mation Service in New York City for similar 
material which might provide a background of local 
colour to her pupils’ set books. No help was forth- 
coming from that agency; nor did they suggest that 
she contact any other body. Of course, it is not the 
responsibility of any country to promote its literature 
or culture overseas, but Lord Altrincham’s proposed 
Minister of Fourism might have regarded these 
schoolchildren as potential visitors to Britain. 

GRETCHEN R. MASON 
15 Duke's Meadow, Woolsington, 

Newcastle-upon-T yne, 3 
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PAY LESS FOR THE 
WORLD'S GREAT 
HOLIDAY IN ‘61—IT'S 
VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA ’61 means luxury air travel at new low 
costs. On domestic air routes linking 70 great 
cities, the Indian Airline Corporation with a 
flying record of twenty million reliable aircraft 
miles per year offers a 5% concession on 
selected tours. 


INDIA ’61 means air-conditioned rail travel 
at new low costs. Indian Railways, one of the 
world’s largest efficient networks, offers a 25% 
rebate. Also, combined  travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum con- 
cession. The cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 

INDIA ’61 means superb food and accommo- 
dation at new low costs. The Federation of 
Hotels and Restaurants of India offer 5% con- 
cessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and converted 
palaces are now available. In India the best 
food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 
INDIA ’61 means big game hunting at new 
low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ Association 
offer a 5% concession on schedule rates. 
INDIA ’61 means front row seats for National 
Festivals. All State Governments and cultural 
academies will co-operate to ensure this. 


MAKE IT 


INDIE 


ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the India 
Government Tourist Office, 


28 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 
4GIS 6263 
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man gets high power 


BUT NOT AT ANY PRICE 








WHAT DO YOU WANT? If you spent another three hundred pounds, you might get as 
much performance. As much car. But with the new A110 you don’t have to. It’s the 
shrewdest investment on four wheels. 

EXTRAVAGANT POWER Austin realise that a top-calibre car should be more fun to drive, 
#0 they’ve designed the new A110 to give you instant response. You get 2912 cc giving 
120 bhp giving up to 100 mph. (All right, you won’t often want to touch the heights, but 
when you do you’ll think you’re cruising.) You get sensitive sports car control (gear-lever 
where it should be—down on the floor: disc brakes.) You get real sports car élan (with 
overdrive). 

EXTRAVAGANT COMFORT The new A110 takes five top people in the kind of luxury they’re 
used to. A glance inside will show you the kind of car it is. The richly grained facia: the 
subtle harmony of fine leather: thick carpets: extra touches everywhere, including fittings 
for seat belts. But we won’t harp on this aspect of the Al1l0—it’s what you expect. 
UNEXTRAVAGANT PRICE And so to the price. The A110 costs £1,269.19.9.* That means you’re 
getting the most performance per pound paid in Britain. You invest your money in 
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By Appointment to 
Her Majesty The Queen 
Motor Car Manufacturers 

The Austin Motor 

Company Limited 





Backed by BMC 12-month 
warranty and BMC service 











something very tangible-pure performance, pure 
unimpeded line. And for really very little extra, 
you enjoy automatic transmission. 


* £870, plus £399.19.9 Purchase Tax and Surcharge. 





Personal Exports Division: 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


THE AUSTIN MoTOR company LimireD + toxcerioce - cirwincvam GET INTO AN AUSTIN AND OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
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Design 
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| Home Truths 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


Homes for Today and To- 
morrow is the title of a Min- 
istry of Housing report just 
published by HMSO at 4s. 
After an alarming statement 
that husbands now ‘expect’ to 
do housework the authors ad- 
vance the thesis that today we 
all spend more time at home, where we are re- 
leased for leisure activities by the countless 
labour-saving machines many of us possess, but 
are so dominated by the machinery of home 
entertainment (television, record players and pro- 
jectors) and the relentless presence of hobbies 
waiting to be enjoyed that we need larger houses 
with more privacy and better heating. 

I find myself wholeheartedly in agreement with 
the authors as I crouch at a desk behind my 
non-acoustically treated room-divider, trying not 
to hear Huw Wheldon, the nerve-tearing clatter 
of knitting needles and a Heal’s cot being tested 
to destruction. Of course we all need more living 
space, and even if I am not sure that I want to 
use it—in the words of the booklet—‘to express 
the fullness’ of my life, my heart goes out to 
those people incarcerated in bathrooms ‘with in- 
sufficient space to dry themselves and to bath 
& baby conveniently and without danger.’ 

Seldom has one small booklet contained 
quite so many badly phrased statements of 
the obvious. Somehow it was no surprise to 
learn that four people need two double bed- 
rooms, or that any person living alone does 
not require what two people together need, 
namely ‘means by which conflicting activities 
can be carried out simultaneously.’ After reading 
all this I could barely raise a stifled yawn at the 
authors’ long-winded account of a child’s effect 
on home life as it ‘evolves’ from a baby (‘many 
interrupted nights’) to a young adult (‘bigger beds 
and the stage of clumsiness’). 

Nevertheless, this booklet is important. That 
stuff about the growing child is part of a plea 
for an ‘adaptable’ house—one that can be re- 
planned inside as a family grows up, or altered 
to suit a new family moving in. (As a matter 
of fact, housing of this kind, with solid mov- 
able partitions, has already been designed for 
a small private estate at Weybridge.) If I 
find the booklet a pompous bore it is partly 
because it was not meant for me. It is essen- 
tially a report presented to the Ministry of 
Housing by a sub-committee made up of people 
of the kind so often described as distinguished. 
At the end of many turgid pages they reach some 
sensible conclusions. They tell the Ministry quite 
firmly that we need larger houses, with better- 
shaped rooms (suitable for modern furniture), 
smaller gardens, adequate central heating, well- 
planned kitchens, good storage space and suf- 
ficient electrical sockets, lifts, sound insulation, 
car-parking areas and play spaces. They also ask 
for cars and pedestrians to be separated and for 
refiise disposal to be ‘in line with twentieth- 
century progress. in other fields.’ 

This heavy-footed guide to What a Local 





Authority Should Know is, in fact, one of the 
most important design publications to have ap- 
peared since the war. The recommendations have 
all been made ad nauseam elsewhere by archi- 
tects, designers and writers. But the publication is 
unique because its suggestions were invited by 
a Ministry that will obviously feel bound to 
put some of them into practice, and will doubt- 
less issue some of them to local authorities as 
official recommendations—just as it issued 
recommendations after the publication, in 1944, 
of a report by the similarly briefed Dudley Com- 
mittee. Such recommendations will not neces- 
sarily result in better design (the report advo- 
cates the use of qualified architects, but this of 
course is no guarantee of good architecture), 
but it is certainly time we had an official edict 
about room sizes. If local authorities are per- 
suaded not to provide mean, cramped bed- 
rooms, then our dreary band of spec builders 
will follow their example. 

One thing bothers me, however. Was it the 
presence of a well-known builder (Norman 
Wates) on the committee of authors that in- 
hibited any discussion in the report of current 
standards of workmanship in new houses? Cer- 
tainly all the architects and surveyors on the 
committee must know how hard it is to get a 
well-finished job without incurring surliness, 
abuse or a fit of sulks in everyone from the clerk 
of works down. The only hope of improving the 
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standard of building is for everybody to nag— 
the developer, the architect and the buyer. 

This week I am playing the part of the nag- 
ging buyer. On Monday I move into a new house, 
well planned and incorporating refinements that 
would be acceptable to the Ministry’s com- 
mittee. But unless somebody acts very quickly 
there will be white paint or plaster on glass, 
black tiles, light switches, metalwork, natural 
wood panelling and indoor brickwork, as well 
as hard-setting mastic on the lino tiles. There will 
also be rough edges and pencil marks on decor- 
ative woodwork, a gooed-up sink that should 
make an inspecting architect heave—in fact just 
that missing ha’p’orth of tar that spoils an other- 
wise exceptionally shipshape job. 

If all this is put right it will have been done 
reluctantly, and only because I was thick-skinned 
enough to ignore the protest of the builder him- 
self that I was expecting too much. The clerk 
of works put his argument in defence of an un- 
finished job quite succinctly: “You're not deal- 
ing with girls here, Mr. Robinson.’ And the most 
telling comment came from two workmen as 
they watched me sttuggling to break open the 
jammed back door: ‘There’s that bleeding old 
woman again, trying to find something wrong.’ 
‘But it’s my house,’ I have to remind myself as 
1 crawl away from the site feeling slightly 
ashamed. I wouldn’t accept a new car with the 
workman’s marks all over it and the remains of 
his lunch in the boot. Why must I accept lower 
standards in a house? Will the Ministry please 
note that-a few hints should be included, when 
it makes its recommendations to Iccal author- 
ities, on how to deal with that master of crafti- 
ness, the British building operative? 


Less Nature, More Art 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Ir is said that when Sir 
Norman Gwatkin of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office investi- 
gated ‘after many complaints’ 
the nudity of the girl dancers 
in an African company, he de- 
clared ‘their state of nudity 

perfectly permissible on the 
grounds that they were dancing in their native 
style and costume.’ Yet I cannot help remarking 
that a large part of the publicity for the African 
Dance Company from Senegal (which opened at 
the Princes Theatre last week) appears to be based 
on the ultimate décolletage of its young ladies, 
making me curious about the nature of its audi- 
ence. Personally I find that the sight of attractive 
girls unburdening their bosoms, when it is done 
in the cause of art, is doubly gratifying. But a little 
of it goes a surprisingly long way. 

Indeed the sad or happy thing about African 
dancers—according to how you look at it—is 
how staggeringly gifted they are. Physically they 
have it all—the response, the beat, the power 
of giving each and every movement an extra- 
sensory dimension of significance. Yet African 
dancers seem to have difficulty in finding some- 
thing to dance. They have a readily recognisable 
dance-style which. has, of course, influenced 





modern social dancing the world over. What 
is lacking is the incorporation of that style 
within a formalised technique. As a result one 
throbbing, rhythmic dance is much the same 
as another, and they perform their choreo- 
graphic catch-as-catch-can in a state of prim- 
ordial innocence. After a time one longs in- 
tolerantly for art. 

Like so many Negroes the Senegalese dancers 
are potentially superlative dancers with a quick, 
natural display of emotion. Unfortunately 
dancing comes too spontaneously to them for 
it to have developed form and variety. Nor has 
this troupe been much helped by its director, 
Maurice Senghor. Surely an emergent African 
republic could have something to express about 
its emergence, or could tell us pallid Northerners 
something genuine about its life. 

Sunday Ballet Club’s recent programme at the 
Lyric Theatre was, to speak bluntly, a disgrace. 
This organisation is intended to give an oppor- 
tunity to untried talent, and I suppose if there 
is no untried talent to try there is nothing the 
Club can do about it, except perhaps abandon 
ship. It is difficult to imagine that any particular 
purpose was. served by this nerveless, 
shame-making exhibition, allowing that Susan 
Salomon’s Variations for Six held out rudiment- 
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ary promise. Horror of horrors was provided by 
a professional company, Ballets Minerva, which 
is touring round England bringing ballet to 
places where ballet does not normally go. After 
an almost unbelievable divertissement to the 
Walpurgisnacht music, the company produced 
a pointlessly crude and abominably danced bur- 
lesque called—so help me—Diana’s Mythtake. 


Cinema 





Roses all the way 


By ISABEL QUIG.Y 
ACAPULCO, MEXICO 
~ THERE are now twenty-eight 


film festivals a year, so that if 
you liked that sort of thing you 
could spend your time doing 
nothing else. Festivals since the 
war have become one of the 


3 (B) 
film world’s most lavish perks, 


o ‘ai and from starlets who have 


never yet appeared in a film (there’s one in the 
room next to mine) to elderly producers’ wives 
it is roses, roses all the way; the degree of rosi- 
ness depending, of course, on what part of the 
world you are in and on the national tempera- 
ment of your hosts. This is only the second large 
festival I have visited; on both occasions I have 
been On a jury, which means that all the films 
must be seen. But whereas the pace of the first 
(Berlin) was ferocious, with three long and six 
short compulsory films every day including Sun- 
day, this one (Mexico) is geared to life in a sea- 
side resort at what seems to us high summer. One 
film a day is unlikely to exhaust even a starlet. 

These, it is clear, are the two poles of the festi- 
val world—supreme efficiency in the one, sur- 
realist chaos in the other. There, mountains of 
paper giving daily details of everything, perfect 
punctuality, every kind of office facility. Here, 
people brought haphazardly from the ends of the 
earth entertained lavishly but (as it were) sporadi- 
cally—there have been some lurid lapses through 
sheer absentmindedness—and not a single piece 
of paper, programme or synopsis apparently 
available to anyone. The whole thing, in fact, 
from the moment you arrive (I was sent to the 
wrong city, of course, 300 miles out, and an air 
strike in progress) is more like an Anthony Carson 
adventure than something actually experienced 
by you, with exasperation and amusement in pre- 
carious balance, and the sand-between-the-toes 
existence slowing your brain down to the point 
where it takes several minutes to realise that all 
the Japanese delegate has been asking is: ‘You 
like Albert Finney?’ 

Anyone who wants to cut the cackle will say 
that logically the answer is something like the 
London Festival, a show for film enthusiasts, not 
for the screaming fans. There you have films 
without fuss, and queues of cinéastes to keep the 
box office happy from early morning. And, while 
countries like Mexico pour out their thousands 
on the festival trimmings (it hardly takes an over- 
developed social conscience to think of your £400 
air fare, £8 a day hotel, as you pass the tin 
shacks or are reminded of the recent hurricane 
on this coast), the London Festival is at the far- 
thest extreme of parsimony: I am told that, when 
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approached about the possibility of entertaining 
on a similar scale, they said well, they supposed 
they might put on a cocktail party one evening at 
the Board of Trade. 

How do they do it, these mad, lavish countries? 
What do they get out of all the spending? What 
we get is obvious: apart from resort life and mas- 
sive entertaining, we get contact with film people 
from everywhere else and a sense of what’s going 
on in films that no amount of sitting at home 
haunting the Academy and reading Sight and 
Sound will give. Film people can now be in touch 
with one another to an extent that must make 
most of the other arts, and certainly the profes- 
sions, seem parochial. But what about their re- 
sults? People talk vaguely of tourism and propa- 
ganda, and even more vaguely of cultural rela- 
tions and international understanding; while you 
look at the tin shacks and wonder. With country 
after country racing into the film festival racket 
there must be something for them in it some- 
where, some mysteriously hidden asset. But it 
foxes the plain outsider. 








Television 
Unbuttoned 
By PETER FORSTER 

AND did you once see Shelley 

Berman plain? Yes, on the 
(sR BBC last Sunday night, and 
I don’t particularly care if I 
{ never see him again. His mono- 

logues on disc are one thing, 

Mu) as harsh and refreshing as 

vinegar, but in appearance he 
utterly lacks that vital ingredient of the star 
comedian—which is, simply, some kind of charm. 
As for the jokes: there was one about a man at 
a dinner-table who noticed that he was unbut- 
toned, remedied this, and then found that when 
he got up to go he took the table-cloth with him 
—and if that is smart, sophisticated, American, 
nouvelle vague night-club humour, then there is 
still a future for our own smart, sophisticated, 
nouvelle vague Crazy Gang. 

There is no harm in bringing over top foreign 
entertainers, though the choice is rather too 
Westward-slanted’ towards America—I don’t 
think that the best pop singer in the world, Gilbert 
Becaud, has ever been seen on British television. 
But after Mort Sahl and now Shelley Berman, the 
BBC ought surely to reconsider its belief that 
such artists are best presented in marathon solo 
shows. Obviously most comics will leap at the 
chance to go on and on and on, but I think ITV’s 
usual way is wiser, to introduce them as top of a 
bill within the discipline of a shorter spot. 

Yet if ITV’s hand is sure where this kind of 
variety is concerned (and I suppose what I really 
mean is Mr. Parnell’s hand), it is far from being 
happy when it applies similar pop-entertainment 
principles to more serious fields. Granada, where 
the north comes from, has been presenting a 
Monday-night half-hour entitled Drawn From 
Life, ‘devised and introduced’ by the art critic, 
Mr. John Berger.- Having seen last Monday’s 
edition, I am baffled as to what anyone involved 
can have thought they were achieving. 
The aim, presumably, is to stimulate the non- 
specialist, uninstructed viewer's interest in works 
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of art, and I take it that Mr. Berger’s notion is to 
do this by confronting said non-specialist viewer 
with certain paintings which come within his own 
experiences, and getting a reaction to them. If so, 
the quality of the programme obviously depends 
on the quality of the subject’s reaction (if not, it 
becomes as silly a gimmick as Candid Camera 
with its Routh-ey practical jokes); and it seems 
to me a rather desperate hope from the start. I] 
cannot help wondering why, in a field like art 
appreciation, where Sir Kenneth Clark has shown 
so conclusively the value of the articulate expert, 
a programme should be based on the premise that 
the student has more to say of interest than the 
teacher. 

Mr. Berger, indeed, had very little to say, 
though he said it very clearly and earnestly. But 
with the best will in the world I fail to see the en- 
lightenment likely to emerge from last Monday’s 
confrontation of a Manchester milkman who 
likes playing jazz drums, and has ‘a thing for 
trees,’ with three contrasted paintings of Paris, 
where he has been. He liked a Renoir which he 
found ‘typical’ of Paris. ‘Do you find it typical of 
anything else?’ said Mr. Berger, as though ask- 
ing an intelligent question. It was enough to drive 
anyone to Paris—it is certainly enough to drive 
me to Paris, whither I am now going for three or 
four typical days. 


Opera 





Trump Card 


By DAVID CAIRNS 

THERE is nothing like a visit to 
a foreign capital to make one 
appreciate Covent Garden. 
After a night at the Opéra 
(where coupures are, I am told, 
a hallowed custom, and even in 
= ~ a work as established and 

i familiar as Aida you never 
k..ow when you are not going to find yourself 
twenty bars on from the point you naively 
imagined the performance had reached) it is a 
blessed relief to return to a house which, with all 
its shortcomings in the conception and execution 
of opera, is at its worst not wanting in a rudimen- 
tary respect for the score. Even the weakest re- 
vivals (like Der Freischiitz) hardly ever fail to 
attain a decent level of musical accuracy and 
sensitivity, and never sink to the shoddiness of the 
stagework. It would be a wonderful thing if 
Covent Garden could be persuaded more than 
once or twice in a decade to look on opera as an 
art demanding perfect co-operation between all 
its components. But at least its performances are 
usually strongest where it matters most, in the 
interpretation of the music. 

Take, for instance, the revival of The Queen of 
Spades which, in spite of obvious weaknesses, is 
well worth seeing. The production is very routine, 
and hardly any of the principals are inside their 
roles. Yet I found the show rewarding because 
the work lived; and it lived simply because the 
conductor had the secret of its idiom and knew 
how to unlock its characteristic atmosphere. With- 
out such atmosphere the work is nothing, or little. 
The last (and first) time I saw The Queen of 
Spades was in the 1956 revival at Covent Garden; 
on ‘that occasion, dully conducted, I thought it a 
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BJORN LANDSTROM 


The Ship 


Its story—from raft to nuclear 
submarine. 


810 colour illustrations 5 gns. 


“beyond praise.’-—THE TIMES 





A Ilistory of the 
World’s Sports Cars 


RICHARD HOUGH. The most informative and entertaining 
book on the subject ever produced. 
December 7 Colour illustrations 42s. 


The Mountain World, 1961 


Edited by MALCOLM BARNES. ‘magnificent publication, 
wonderfully illustrated.’—sIR JOHN HUNT 32s. 


A History of Astronomy 


A. PANNEKOEK. A fascinating study of man’s knowledge of 
the heavens from ancient times. Illustrated 6§s. 


Has Man 
a Future? 
‘packed with keen, intellectual 


logic.’—RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 
10s. 6d. 





Fact and Fiction 


A new collection of essays. 18s. 


The Humanist Frame 


Edited by JULIAN HUXLEY. Twenty-six brilliant men and 
women present the modern humanist view of existence. 37s. 6d. 


The Yorkist Age 


PAUL KENDALL. Daily life during the Wars of the Roses. 
By the author of Richard III and Warwick the Kingmaker. 
Illustrated 35s. 


FOR CHILDREN 
Trip in a Balloon 
ALBERT LAMORISSE 


Pascal of The Red Balloon flies off in a 
real one. Illustrated in colour 12s. 6d. 
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This weekend in 


YOUR TEENAGE DAUGHTER 


Dilemma of the Middle-Glass Perent 


The much-publicised yellow golliwog on the gym-slip has 
become a sad little badge of non-chastity among some British 
schoolgirls. But it might also serve as a symbol of the problems 
facing the parents—especially middle-class parents—of teen- 
age daughters in 1961. 


Affluent Society ‘Debs’ 


The true “‘debutante”’ of the Affluent Society is the wage- 
earning teenager. It is this socially and economically “‘emanci- 
pated” girl who sets the standards and fashions which will be 
copied by the middle-class sixth-form schoolgirl. And it is 
comparison of her own relatively restricted environment with 
the other’s freedom that makes the public and grammar school- 
girl feel excluded from the vital cult of the teenager. 

This is one of many significant points made in a searching 
and enlightening inquiry—Britain’s TEENAGE DAUGHTERS— 
which begins in THE SUNDAY TIMES this weekend. 


Challenges and Debunks 


Based on scores of interviews with parents, teachers, sociolo- 
gists, doctors, youth leaders, religious leaders, welfare workers 
and probation officers, this survey presents the facts behind the 
titillating headlines, dry statistics and righteous rumblings 
which surround our teenagers. Much of it is startling in its 
debunking of the popular, pre-packaged image of the nation’s 
youth. It stresses that the roots of the “‘teenage problem” are 
not wholly concerned with sexual morality. 


The Facts You Can’t Ignore 


This is a penetrating insight into the morals, manners and 
motives of Britain’s teenage population. Few parents of teen- 
age daughters will fail to recognise in it something of their own 
predicament—and none can afford to ignore it. 











The Seven Deadly Sins 


— BY SEVEN FAMOUS AUTHORS 


The Seven Deadly Sins retain their hold on our imagination 
even though for many they have lost their theological sanction. 
THE SUNDAY TIMES has invited seven famous authors—on a 
one-man, one-sin basis—to reconsider them in the light of 
their own beliefs and experiences and of the contemporary 
moral climate. And as several members of this symposium on 
sin are lethal satirists there is a leavening of sardonic wit in 
their treatment of this serious subject. The first of this series 
of brilliant studies begins this Sunday with ANGUS WILSON. 
He will be followed by EVELYN WAUGH, EDITH SITWELL, 
W. H. AUDEN, CYRIL CONNOLLY, PATRICK LEIGH-FERMOR and 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
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national affairs was equal to his 
capacity to explain them . . . he 
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? into what actually happened 
with a practical knowledge of 
» how things happen. He had 
seen history in the making, and 
even to a small extent helped 
to make it.’ The Times 
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Moon 


DIVIDE 
AND QUIT 


An account of the causes and the 
character of the disturbances in 
the Punjab which marked the end 
of British rule. 


‘Admirable, as much for its 
picture of the complexities of 
administration in a crisis as for 
the plain tale of looting and 
murder.’ The Times 
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MISSIONARY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


? Edited by I. Schapera 


His official letters to the London 
Missionary Society are an in- 
valuable source of information 
Y about conditions in the interior 

of South Central Africa in the 
) mid-nineteenth century. 
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palely accomplished piece of work, derived with- 
out conviction from old romantic models, devoid 
of individuality. But on Saturday night, under the 
Bolshoi conductor Aleksandre Melik-Pashayev, 
the charm and vigour and passionate melancholy 
of the music were beautifully evoked. The 
orchestral playing was always respectable, some- 
times more, and occasionally, as in the introduc- 
tion (worthy of Verdi) to the scene in the 
Countess’s bedroom and the accompaniment to 
Count Tomsky’s delightful song in the third act, 
superb; but it was the musical understanding in- 
stinct in the playing that particularly earned our 
gratitude. 

As Hermann Richard Lewis, who sounded in 
tired voice on Saturday, lacks the Byronic force 
to balance the self-pity and so make the charac- 
ter tolerable. Marie Collier is a presentable Lisa 
and sings with some splendour; but her vocal line 
is weakened by the bad old English habit of creat- 
ing diphthongs, especially in words containing the 
letter | (‘always,’ ‘false,’ ‘bell,’ and so on). Ottakar 
Kraus, memorably delivering the thrice-repeated 
phrase “Three cards’ at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to his main axis while he fixes you with 
the round, close-set eyes of some great predatory 
moth, brings a nice touch of the macabre to the 
part of Tomsky. And as the Countess Edith 
Coates, after overplaying the early scenes, gives in 
the bedroom scene one of the most masterly and 
horrifying studies in the grotesque seen on the 
London stage for many years. Finally, a bouquet 
for the men’s chorus who sang, on Saturday, with 
admirable brilliance. The opera may be seen on 
three more evenings, the 11th, 14th and 19th. 

There are two errors to correct in what I wrote 
last week about The Trojans at the Paris Opéra— 
one of fact, the other of typography. First, 1921 
was not the last occasion when the work was seen 
in Paris: the production of that year was revived 
for a few performances in the Thirties. Secondly, 
‘two bars’ out of the Laocoon ensemble should 
be ‘ten bars’—as indeed it appeared, correctly, in 
the list of cuts at the end of the article. 


Theatre 


e 

Not on your Nellie 

By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 

Big Soft Nellie. (Theatre Royal, 

Stratford E.) 

Big Soft Nellie typifies the 
best and the worst of Theatre 
Workshop. Joan Littlewood’s 
influence has usually been a 
boon to her actors and a 
disaster for her writers. She 
gives actors a comic style which enables them to 
turn almost any drivel into an entertaining even- 
ing, but at the same time she reduces her authors 
to turning out stuff which needs precisely this sal- 
vaging quality from the actors. The deteriora- 
tion is plain even in her best writers, Brendan 
Behan and Shelagh Delaney. Their first plays, 
The Quare Fellow and A Taste of Honey, had 
a unifying theme, a consistency, a genuine 
seriousness. In their second efforts, The Hostage 
and The Lion in Love, everything was sacrificed 
for entertainment; no joke was too extraneous, 
no gag too old to be included. Before anyone 
writes to tell me so, let me say that I know 
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The Hostage was written (in Irish) before The 
Quare Fellow; but it was translated and re 
written after Behan had begun working with Joan 
Littlewood. The symptoms show. 

In Monitor on Sunday evening Henry Livings, 
the author of Big Soft Nellie, said that he had 
learnt a great deal about the theatre from Joan 
Littlewood—so much so, it would seem, that his 
playwriting career actually began when he was 
already in the secondary stage of Littlewood 
dissolution. Within ten minutes of the start of his 
first play, Stop It Whoever You Are, a charac. 
ter was opening a newspaper to read us funny 
bits from it. Almost as early in Big Soft Nellie 
the hero, a TV mechanic, is all alone on the 
stage, trying to amuse us by falling about in 
his attempts to learn judo from a book. Not 
much later it is his young assistant who is alone 
up there, solely responsible for our entertain- 
ment. He does a few rock-and-roll steps and 
pretends to be a cowboy. Soon a salesman and 
a secretary come in and persuade the hero to 
tell one of his stories. He does so. And before 
long the manager puts in an appearance and does 
a few minutes of ‘novelty marching’ which help 
to while away the morning and the first act. 

After so much easy-going diversion it is a 
bit of a shock to discover that the hero is on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown. To express 
this fact he picks up a radio set and for a moment 
looks like dashing it to the ground, whereupon 
the author launches into a short expressionistic 
sequence with masks. When this is over the 
hero makes off with a four-foot television cabinet 
belonging to the boss. Most of the second act 
concerns the boss’s attempts to retrieve it. 

Any humour that there is in all this—and at 
times, as in the boss’s novelty marching, there 
is a lot—is largely provided by the actors. This 
is where the best of Theatre Workshop comes 
in. The personalities of the leading characters 
are put across almost entirely in terms of move- 
ment. The big soft nellie of a hero (Bryan 
Pringle) is flexible only at the hips. His top half 
sags forward, ape-like but muscle-less, while 
his legs, permanently crooked at the knees, 
hinge forward in one piece to clomp him around 
the stage. The boss, pink, inflated, held together 
only by his waistcoat and trousers (Roy Kinnear 
—who else?), butts around the repair shop 
stomach-first. His head nestles upright between 
his shoulders, rocking slightly like a large round 
stone in a shallow bowl. Lacking a neck, he has 
to turn all in one piece. The perfidiously smooth 
salesman (Bob Grant) glides about with his 
hands always at the ready to rub themselves to- 
gether or to shake someone else’s. The appren- 
tice (Griffith Davies) gangles, flabby-kneed, like 
a rock-and-roll idol. And the secretary (June 
Barry) is a new and ever-delightful version of 
the Theatre Workshop temporary spinster. All 
bulges, and proud of it, she is done up tightly 
at the neck and knees by sweater and hobble 
skirt. So she frisks about from the shins down- 
wards, while the rest of her merely shimmers. 
These are five brilliant performances. But they 
could be just as brilliant in a better play. 

I must apologise to Tom Bowman, who gave 
a brief but hilarious performance as a sanitary 
inspector in The Cupboard, for having given 
the credit to the actor who was playing Mr. 
Bowman’s assistant inspector. 
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The Wite’s Tale 


By SYBILLE BEDFORD 


eo belittle Aim if you think I was just a 
passionate female to him and rather dumb.’ 
So Frieda Lawrence wrote to a prospective 
biographer from her ranch at Taos, when she was 
seventy and looking back—asked to look back— 
in her serene and prosperous old age, at the past.* 
That fierce and already legendary past of theirs, 
the eighteen years with Lawrence, which began 
when she, a woman of thirty-three, a mature age 
in those days, a married woman with three 
children, and he, a man of twenty-eight, ran off 
together in 1912. By all accounts, she was lovely: 
She is ripping [Lawrence wrote to Edward 
Garnett then], she’s the finest woman I've ever 
met... she is the daughter of Baron Richthofen, 
of the ancient and famous house of Richthofen 
~——but she’s splendid, she is really . . . perfectly 
unconventional, but really good—in the best 
sense. I'll bet you've never met anybody like her, 
by a long chalk. 
Years later a flirt of her youth, a German 
artillery officer then, lost sight of for forty years, 
wrote to her out of the blue. He very much wants 
to know if ‘ycur Lawrence is the writer D. H. 
Lawrence,’ he is just reading a book, Lady 
Chatterley, which he finds written with immense 
daring, and producing ‘in spite of the clarity of 
expression a naive almost chaste effect’ (the 
Continent did take it rather more coolly). 
I had to think of you when he says, ‘She is 
nice, she is genuine, she does not know how nice 
she is.” That's how you were long ago, when I 
was very fond of you; a little bit naive, in- 
genuous, and yet strong, but very feminine, no 
bluestocking.’ 

Vigorous, wholesome, warm, spontaneous, out- 
spoken (‘my whole-hoggerishness,’ she called it), 
generous: there was nothing on small lines about 
her, unburdened by dogma or conventions, 
uncaring about money, capable of deep feeling 
and capable of letting her feelings rip (‘and I 
know I can love! When you say Lawrence has 
loved me I have loved him a thousand times 
more!’), conscious of being and content to be a 
woman, expecting a man to be a man, brave 
herself and indeed no bluestocking—who can 
doubt that to Lawrence, the man who said of 
himself that it was hopeless for him to do any- 
thing ‘without I have a woman at the back of 
me,’ Frieda was both a revelation and a libera- 
tion? Whatever each gave or took in the course 
of years, they started with an overwhelming 
natural affinity. If Frieda had not been born, she 
might have been made for him on specification. 

That she was not English was also a necessity, 
practical and emotional. ‘What Blasted Fools the 
English are,’ Lawrence wrote to Garnett, ‘fencing 
off the big wide scope of their natures.’ When 
Lawrence met Frieda he had reached a point 
when it had become essential for him to break 
loose, to break through, and for this help, suste- 
nance, had to come quite literally from outside. 








* MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF FRIEDA 
LAWRENCE. Edited by E. W. Tedlock. (Heinemann, 
42s.) 


Frieda not only made it thinkable for him to get 
away by being willing to be the woman at the 
back of him and share what he called his rotten 
chances, she also, by her very situation of having 
left her husband, the professor at Nottingham, 
made it inevitable. They had to leave England. 
That she was German must have made the 
foreignness almost ideal for him (it would be 
hard to imagine Lawrence taking a French wife or 
bearing with an Italian one for long); Frieda 
had a portentousness about her which he could 
have found nowhere else, except perhaps in 
Sweden; they were both at home in what he, too, 
soon learnt to call das Hinterland der Seele. 

And yet, as we know, all was not well. 
Lawrence always ‘wanted so much _ that 
he could never have with his intensity,’ she wrote 
to Middleton Murry from New Mexico in 1951. 
‘I felt so terribly sorry for him or I could never 
have stood it all.’ And: ‘We shall never under- 
stand L’s hatred. It came like an impersonal, 
elemental thing out of nowhere and it frightened 
me....1 think now I ought to have handled him 
better; but how can a poor woman handle a 
thunderstorm?’ And to Edward Gilbert: “We 
fought like nothing on earth ever fought. .. . 
He was compelling, he demanded a hell of a 
lot. I resented that, but I believe my chief merit, 
as I see it, was that to me not much mattered, 
except that he should come off, do what he 
wanted and had to do.’ 

It cannot have looked likely. There were 
not only their devouring natures, Lawrence’s 
grief and rage about the world, the coming war, 
there were also his already fragile health, the lack 
of money—at one point they set out with twenty- 
three pounds between them, ‘we shall have to 
live as cheap as mice’—and most immediate the 
scandal and misery caused by her broken 
marriage. Only a few years later and this could 
have been a merely private tragedy. In 1912 it 
went further. Ernest Weekley, Frieda’s husband, 
wrote to her mother: ‘My parents know since this 
morning .. . it is unjust that they must suffer 
so in their old age, for them it is a thousand 
times worse than death.’ Frieda was denied access 
to her children. There were storms of letters from 
England; she was implored to renounce Lawrence 
and go back to her duty and her children. The 
children missed her and were wretched. ‘She lies 
on the floor in misery,’ Lawrence wrote to 
Garnett, ‘and then is fearfully.angry with me 
because I won't say “stay for my sake.”’ He 
told her she must choose for herself, decide what 
she wanted most. ‘She almost hates me, because 
I won't say “I love you—stay with me whatever 
happens.” I do love her. If she left me, I do 
not think I should be alive in six months 
hence. . . . The letters today have nearly sent 
us both crazy. I didn’t know life was so hard.’ 

There was another source of discord. ‘L 
always wants to treat women like the chicken 
we had the other day, take its guts out and pluck 
its feathers sitting over a pail.” Once he told 
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her that women had no souls and could not love. 
They were washing up. Frieda broke a plate over 
his head and ran away for two days. ‘I was 
astonished, I thought I was mild and good.’ And 
then again—it went down, it went up—the other 
note: ‘I feel very happy in my skin, the weather 
was so lovely but he was seedy, so he will make 
me cross. I wish 1 could become an animal, | 
am so tired of human beings.’ And: ‘It has really 
been a success, in spite of the misery left behind, 
in spite of the always missing the children, in 
spite of the no money... .” 

If the man and master question caused so 
much anguish and so much strife, the other 
polarity—he, English working class; she, Euro- 
pean aristocracy—seems to have caused hardly a 
ripple. Murry (in Between Two Worlds) says that 
Lawrence attached great significance to his wife’s 
rank, but Lawrence's references to her family in 
the letters are in his gayest, lightest, easiest vein. 
And he seems to have taken all of it—the first 
time out of England, Germany, Italy—with 
curiosity and delight, and entirely in his stride. 
Unlike Frieda’s English in-laws, the Richthofens 
did not look on her elopement with Lawrence as 
a fate a thousand times worse than death. 
Lawrence does report, in high good humour, how 
on one occasion the Baroness Mother whirled 
down on them and gave him a scolding like a 
washerwoman. 

I sat and gasped. ‘Who was I, did I think, that 
a Baroness should clean my boots and empty my 
slops: she, the daughter of a high-born: and 
highly cultured gentleman’—at the highly 
cultured I wanted to say ‘I don’t think!’ ... ‘a 
woman, the wife of a clever professor, living 
with me like a barmaid, and [I] not even able to 
keep her in shoes.’ But then off she went to her 
eldest daughter and told her ‘what a lovable and 
trustworthy person I was.’ 

Frieda’s mother was of French origin; her 
Richthofen grandmother was Polish, a Countess 
Lashowska. The Richthofens themselves might be 
described as belonging to the aristocratic middle 
class; they were by no means Hoch-Aristokratie, 
and they were a good cut above the petty nobility, 
what at the Bavarian court used to be called the 
Schnudel. They were not, or rather no longer, 
landed; and there was not much money. Frieda’s 
match with an English don in 1899 was 
reasonably satisfactory to the family; in Metz, 
the Alsatian garrison town where her father was 
posted, all the marriageable young men were 
officers, and officers—had Frieda been inclined to 
stay in that world, which she was not—did not 
marry girls without fortunes. All the same, one 
is what one is looked upon to be, the Richthofens 
were aristocracy, were Adel, had the magic von, 
and in the German world of that day it did mean 
a tremendous deal. Lawrence was mild and 
rational about it. “She is not a bit stuck-up, really 
more humble than I am, but she makes the de 
haut en bas of the class distinction felt—even with 
my sister, It is what she was bred and fed, and 
can’t be otherwise.” 

If what we call the aristocratic virtues stood 
her, and him, in good stead when they first faced 
that future without a spare pair of shoes, Frieda 
was also as classless, as outside and beside class 
as Lawrence himself. At twenty she stepped 
out of a German military into an English univer- 
sity world; twelve years later, “F wants to clear 
out of Europe, and get somewhere uncivilised. 
It is astonishing how barbaric one gets with 
love.” Even not in love, there must have been 
something good and barbaric about Frieda; and 
she did finally clear out of Europe, when 
Lawrence was dead, and chose to make her home 
in the wild mountains of the American South- 
West. No. she was no more a typical member of 
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any upper class than she was _ wholly 
German or entirely a Lawrence heroine. There 
can have been few Germans, indeed few human 
beings, like her; and she herself calmly states 
that there were things in Lawrence which were 
not in her make-up. There was no puritan streak 
in her, for instance; far from it. She must have 
had a fundamental innocence, or rather a simple 
inability to feel guilt. She was one of those women 
who are what Murry called her, ‘a comfort and 
delight’ to men; a woman with the rich feminine 
talent for taking life with both hands in situations 
which to others would appear entangled, hopeless, 
wrong, and who by not feeling guilt herself can 
soothe guilt also in the man. She was a force; 
but chiefly she was, and became more so with 
the years, herself. 

She did not go down at all well in England. 
‘I think England never liked me, not for one 
minute. The English are too English, like ingrow- 
ing toenails.’ One of her crimes was her monopoly 
of Lorenzo. She was also called assertive, 
emphatic, truculent, opinionated, jealous, quarrel- 
some, large, a disastrous influence, a Valkyrie, a 
cow and of course ‘a fool and rather dumb.’ 
Was she? Here are some of her obiter dicta. On 
Aldous Huxley: ‘I had the Huxleys here; it was 
a treat, he is so ripe and his horizons so vast, 
and he knows such a hell of a lot... . he is the 
gentlest, most human human being, and not a 
bit of that gets into his books.’ And: ‘T. S. 
Eliot to me is like a beautifully carved skeleton— 
no blood, no guts, no marrow, no flesh’ On re- 
reading Shakespeare at seventy-six: “What 
monsters some of his heroes are, those kings, a 
primitive world of men. And those tame hero- 
ines; I am glad no man ever said to me: “Get 
thee to a nunnery!” ’ About Lawrence and her- 
self: ‘I don’t think I meant just everything to 
him. He had a vision beyond me.’ And, ‘That 
awful pity I felt for him, that I shall always feel, 
that he had to die and did not want to die.’ 

The present collection contains her Memoirs, 
fragmentary pieces in a style part cosmic, part 
hand-clapping schoolgirl, very much inspired by 
Lawrence, and gaining nothing by being written 
in the third person (Paula and Andrew instead 
of Frieda and Lawrence); some 200 letters written 
at uneven intervals to her family and friends 
between 1890 and 1956, the year of her death, 
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as well as a few letters addressed to Frieda, 
notable among them the ten written by John 
Middleton Murry during her last decade. There 
are no letters to, or from, Lawrence. The editing, 
by E. W. Tedlock, is scrappy. There is no index. 


What will be new to many is what happened 
between Frieda and John Murry—episode? love 
affair? near-disaster?—in 1923. The Lawrences 
were in America in August of that year. Frieda 
sailed for Europe, Lawrence deciding at the last 
minute not to come. Frieda and Murry met in 
Hampstead; he fell very much in love with her 
(she possibly with him); they travelled together 
in Germany; she returned to America and 
Lawrence. Had she seriously thought of leaving 
Lawrence? It is not clear. Towards the end of 
their lives, Murry began writing to Frieda again; 
he asked her to tell him if she, too, remembered? 
He told her what it had meant to him, he asked 
had they done right? These letters, hers and his, 
are most moving. ‘No, you did the right thing, 
Lawrence was already very ill . . . I think we 
averted an ugly tragedy.’ 


If these letters, as a whole, add little to what 
is known about Lawrence and his life, they leave 
a most vivid, and touching, impression of Frieda, 
grand old woman, and the ironies of Lawrence’s 
posthumous fate. ‘We are flourishing, Sons and 
Lovers sold to the movies.’ ‘Nottingham intends 
to have a L. Library. A million and a half was 
mentioned! .. . when a hundred pounds would 
have made a, world of difference in the past!’ 
‘Do you remember those awful damp cottages 
we had soon after the First World War and we 
walked over to you for dinner over those wet 
fields with smelly decaying cabbage stalks in them 
in the gloomy twilight and it was the only fun 
we had!’ And: ‘That is fun to make a 
croquet lawn. Doing things is fun! I cook and 
wash and iron and make my own glad rags like 
a young one! And thank the Lord I still can!’ ‘I 
am a very lucky old woman, and am grateful! 
There is nothing more I want from this life, 
only that I can enjoy it a little longer.’ “I am very 


happy ... I am sure Lawrence would have been 
like we are now. We all have a lot to be thankful 
for... . Now I will cook my good bone-steak.’ 


A good, a blessed old age; one only wishes that 
she had been able to enjoy it a little longer. 
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Birth of a Nation 


A Match to Fire the Thames. By Ann Stafford, 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.) 


Tuts is the story of the famous London dock 
strike of 1889, which everyone knows was a 
serious and sensational event, but which has not 
been recounted for a great many years. Until 
that year, it had been axiomatic in everyone's 
thought—in the belief of trade unionists and 
social workers as much as of Conservatives— 
that the lower-paid workers were incapable of 
helping themselves. They were suitable objects 
for the receipt of charity, or quite often unsuit- 
able even for that; nothing more. 

In this year they stood up for themselves and 
defeated a group of the most arrogant and 
powerful employers in the island. Those who 
regarded the event as the beginning of history 
for one-half of the British nation were, on the 
whole, perfectly right. 

The conflict began with a strike of match- 
girls at Bryant and May’s, and another of gas- 
workers at Beckton; both unexpected and both 
fairly to be compared with the flame—match 
or gas—which sets off a huge fire. It was an 
almost trivial dispute at West India Dock which 
brought the whole Port of London out, for the 
first time in history. Ben Tillett, a young docker, 
and Tom McCarthy, a stevedore, led the West 
India men round from dock gate to dock gate; 
the other dockers poured out like a flood to join 
them in a demand which was soon crystallised 
into ‘sixpence an hour,’ the famous ‘dockers’ 
tanner.’ The strikers must have been among the 
most miserable and feeble workers in Europe; 
until that day they had fought each other for 
their jobs like jackals, they had implored the 
foreman who walked up and down behind the 
dock railings, they were so underfed that once 
a man had got the ‘ticket’ he had fought for 
he would often sell it again for tuppence to get 
a meal, without which he would have fainted. 

John Burns, with his loud voice, his vanity 
and his organising genius, came to help them 
(‘Boanerges is wanted,’ said Tillett, regretfully), 
and Tom Mann, a greater man still. They or- 
ganised marches from the East End to Hyde 
Park, massed picketing and relief for hundreds 
of thousands of men. (Miss Stafford unearths 
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the odd fact that the Roman Catholics gave 
no help, only the Anglican and nonconformist 
clergy.) But after a few weeks defeat seemed 
almost certain; the funds were tiny; the men 
were starving; and the dock companies were 
gleefully obstinate. On August 29, when a notice 
had to be put up that relief should cease, the 
desperate last step was taken of calling for a 
general strike in London. 

Almost at that moment a cheque came which 
was to make that hopeless appeal unnecessary. 
It was for only £250, from Australia, but it was 
the forerunner of a torrent of gold which 
reached £30,000—not paper notes, but round 
jimmy-o’-goblins, each worth I dare say ten of 
today’s pounds. This, more than Cardinal Man- 
ning’s celebrated intervention, rallied the men 
and broke the dock directors’ resolution. 

Miss Stafford has told her story well and 
simply. She has prefaced it with an excruciat- 
ingly ‘dramatic’ first chapter in a style which is 
a cross between Time and the Sunday Express, 
which can easily be skipped or torn out. 

RAYMOND POSTGATE 


Pantomime Wooing 


Elizabeth and Leicester. By Elizabeth Jenkins. 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 


Tue story of Elizabeth and Leicester invites sen- 
sational treatment. Even at the time there was 
plenty of gossip. As early as July, 1560, an old 
countrywoman called Mother Dowe was brought 
before the local justices for saying that Lord 
Robert Dudley had played at legerdemain with 
the Queen and given her a child, while a quarter 
of a century later a young man turned up at 
the court of Spain purporting to be their son. 
Throw in the mystery of Amy Robsart’s death 
and you have all the makings of a major 
historical scandal, as historians and historical 
novelists since Scott have been quick to grasp. 

It is the great merit of this new book by Miss 
Elizabeth Jenkins that it makes no attempt to 
exploit the romantic possibilities of the story. 
Although she is, on her own admission, more 
interested in personalities than politics, she is 
refreshingly suspicious of sensationalism in any 
form. Her aim is rather to demythologise the 
story by cutting away the accretions of scandal 
and speculation which have grown up around 
it. Sometimes this rationalist approach carries 
her too far by encouraging her to look for 
ready-made scientific explanations, but in its 
main outlines her account of the relationship 
between Elizabeth and her favourite is entirely 
convincing, if not strikingly original. 

Miss Jenkins favours the theory, advanced a 
few years ago by Professor Ian Aird in the 
English Historical Review, that Amy Robsart’s 
death was due to natural causes. Briefly, the 
argument is that Amy was suffering at the time 
of her death from an advanced stage of cancer 
of the breast, an hypothesis supported by a 
rumour current while she was still alive. In its 
later stages this form of cancer is apparently fre- 
quently accompanied by secondary deposits in 
the bones which cause the bones to become 
brittle, and in such cases a comparatively slight 
—and entirely accidental—fall could be sufficient 
to bréak a person’s neck. As a solution to a 
long-standing mystery it is ingeniously simple 
and it has the advantage of explaining how Amy 
Robsart came to die by falling down a flight 
of stairs, which has always seemed a curious 
mode of death for either a would-be murderer 
or a would-be suicide to choose. On the other 
hand, the possibility of suicide cannot altogether 
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be ruled out. Her maid admitted at the inquest 
that she had heard her mistress ‘divers times 
pray to God to deliver her from desperation,’ 
while there is the curious fact that on the day 
of her death Amy insisted almost hysterically on 
sending off all her servants to Abingdon Fair. 

But the important question at the time was 
not what happened to Amy Robsart, but would 
Elizabeth marry Leicester? To the historian 
who knows the end of the story the problem 
appears under a slightly different form: why 
wouldn't she marry him? This provides Miss 
Jenkins’s main theme. Again she has a scientific 
answer, this time a psychological one. In her 
opinion Elizabeth had, as the result of the 
traumatic experiences of her childhood, an 


almost hysterical fear of sex, coupled with a. 


compulsive need for attention and affection. Ac- 
cordingly, while she enjoyed and demanded 
ostentatious displays of courtship, she shrank 
from actually submitting to intercourse. 

But while Miss Jenkins’s account of Eliza- 
beth’s relations with Leicester is almost cer- 
tainly correct, it is questionable whether her 
explanation does sufficient justice to Elizabeth’s 
political intelligence. Whatever the psychologi- 
cal motives underlying Elizabeth’s behaviour, 
there can be little doubt that conscious policy 
played an important part in all her decisions. 
And from Elizabeth’s personal point of view 
the advantages of avoiding matrimony were 
overwhelming. Above all it preserved her from 
having to share her power with another person, 
but it also supplied her with an important diplo- 
matic weapon. For twenty years she was able to 
pose as the most eligible spinster in Europe, 
whose marriage could have a decisive influence 
on the balance of power. No doubt if she had 
followed her affections the one person she would 
have liked to marry would have been Leicester, 
but Elizabeth was never one to allow her affec- 
tions to interfere with politics. Even when her 
passion for Leicester was at its height, she could 
propose him—apparently in all seriousness—as 
a husband for Mary, Queen of Scots. 

The trouble with the story is that as the pros- 
pects of the marriage start to dwindle, so does 
the interest. Within a few years the relationship 
of Elizabeth and Leicester settles down into a 
monotonous pantomime wooing which soon 
ceases to be taken very seriously. Nor is 
Leicester’s career of much interest apart from 
his courtship of Elizabeth. As with all her 
favourites, Elizabeth denied him real power and 
most of his life was frittered away in decorative 
but futile posts at court. The only serious 
pclitical appointment he ever held was the com- 
mand of the English forces in the Netherlands, 
at the end of his life, and his conduct of that 
was distinguished only for its incompetence. 

To relieve the tedium Miss Jenkins has 
adopted the well-known device of interspersing 
the story with descriptions, taken from con- 
temporary accounts, of court fashions and royal 
progresses. She obviously shares Elizabeth's 
passion for pageantry and display and she has 
succeeded in collecting a mass of curious in- 
formation. But in the end the lavishness of her 
descriptions becomes oppressive. There are a 
number of signs that she is not entirely at home 
with the period. Thus she refers rather oddly 
to Lord Darnley as Lord Henry Darnley and, 
perhaps more excusably, to the Earl of Moray 
as Murray, while her notions of Puritanism can 
only be described as confused. More serious 
failings are the number of names misspelt in 
the bibliography and a peculiarly eccentric 
system of references. 

JAMES CARGILL THOMPSON 
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Chief Whip 
by ERIC ALEXANDER 
3rd Viscount Chilston 


The political life and times of the author’s 
grandfather, Aretas Akers-Douglas st 
Viscount Chilston. Illustrated 45s 





Truth is More 
Sacred 


HERBERT READ and 
EDWARD DAHLBERG 


A critical exchange on modern literature: 

James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Ezra Pound, 

Henry James, T. S. Eliot, Robert Graves. 
2Is 


Shylock on 
the Stage 
TOBY LELYVELD 


A study of the many interpretations of 
Shylock by leading actors of the British and 
2is 


American theatre. 
* Poetry Book 
Society Choice 


Peter Redgrove’s 


THE NATURE OF COLD 
WEATHER and Other Poems 





10s 6d 
Social Behaviour 
ITS ELEMENTARY FORMS 
GEORGE C. HOMANS 
International Library of Sociology. 30s 





Bestiaire D’amour 
LOVE AND COURTSHIP 

AMONG ANIMALS 

JEAN ROSTAND 


This fascinating essay by the eminent 
biologist maitre Jean Rostand is illustrated 
with etchings both beautiful and accurate. 
7} x84, over 100 etchings. 25s 


Commonwealth 
Stamp Collecting 


KENNETH F. CHAPMAN 


The Editor of Stamp Collecting shows how 
stamp designs can be used to tell Britain’s 
‘Empire Story. 14s 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 























Funny, Ha-Ha 


Signs of the Times, 1939-1961. By Osbert Lan- 
caster. (John Murray, 21s.) 

The Explainers. By Jules 
12s. 6d.) 

I Said Oddly, Diddle I? By Paul Jennings. (Max 
Reinhardt, 10s. 6d.) 

The Gorey Alphabet. By Edward Gorey. (Con- 
stable, 5s.) 

Quake, Quake, Quake. By Paul Dehn. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 

The Snake Has All the Lines. By Jean jKerr. 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 

The Women of Punch. Edited by Bernard 
Hollowood. (Arthur Barker, 16s.) 


Feiffer. (Collins, 


The Art of Egmontese. By Guy Egmont. (Cassell, 


10s. 6d.) 


AFTER the Christmas stocking has been weighted 
down with jumbo economy-size jars of Beluga 
and Mini-Coopers, the best thing to fill in the leg 
is Osbert Lancaster’s twenty-first anniversary 
volume of cartoons, Signs of the Times. Here 
is richness and variety, potted history for the 
kiddies, memories grave and gay for their elders, 
Maudie for snobs and Maudie-lovers, Aunt 
Daphnes in their Wren uniforms, beatniks, 
Yanks, ecclesiastics in gaiters, civil servants, 
dapper boys from the FO, something for every- 
one. Properly studied, this book will nicely fill 
two whole hours on Boxing afternoon. In a 
collection of quarter-carat to ice-cube diamonds, 
possibly the Kohinoor is, ‘Cheer up, darling— 
even if they do abolish the death penalty there’s 
absolutely nothing they can do about a fate 
worse than death.’ 

After Sick Sick Sick and Passionella, The 
Explainers is here to make us writhe in the night 
and cry ooh in pained recognition. Feiffer is, I 
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think, either loved or hated, never looked at 
with indifference. Poor dear Bernard Mergen- 
dieler with his psychosomatic nose-bleeds, the 
corporation men and the dancing lady in leotard 
are apt to bring on tears, but Miss Sacrosanct of 
the Telephone Company makes me laugh like 
anything. Here is life today, poor us, but these 
things must be faced squarely, unflinching. As 
with traffic wardens and grizzly bears, you can 
always run away afterwards. 

Paul Jennings’s offering this year is called 
I Said Oddly, Diddle I? and this name is the 
only wet thing about the book. Mr. Jennings is 
almost frighteningly talented. He thinks of 
things like unadjusted rainbow mice, and the 
river police travelling in the Saucy Black Maria, 
and he writes so well, as everyone knows. His 
compassion is deep and wide. The sadness of 
Mancunians beached in East Anglia and of ‘Lot 
46. 19,000 calibrated continuous ruled listing 
forms,’ abandoned as their printer sits weeping 
on a park -bench. He can be harsh when it is 
necessary, as in the case of ‘cute religious 
neutral’ Christmas cards. Mr. Jennings notices 
everything, he has been able to stop smoking and 
he writes very natty light verse. 

The Gorey Alphabet was the first of this 
delightful artist’s work which I had seen and now, 
suddenly, he is everywhere and within a few 
days will be the new OK name. Gorey is today’s 
equivalent of faded hair in lockets and ladies in 
bustled black leaning their elbows on tomb- 
stones. He is much more like Poe or Gustave 
Doré than like Charles Addams but not 
terribly like any of them. The alphabet consists 
of twenty-six doleful pessimistic quatrains, with 
twenty-six drawings, and the drawings are 
exactly as one imagines M. R. James’s mezzo- 
tints to be. There is a bearded cad with frail ex- 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Sir James 
Bisset 
COMMODORE 


The autobiography of a great 
seaman —the Captain of both 
The Queens. From glittering 
days and nights pre-war to 
running the gauntlet of the U- 
Boats... High adventure all 
the way. Illus. 30s. 


George Molnar 
POSTCARDS 


Postcards sent by the author 
during a tour abroad. His car- 
toons show he has an all-seeing 
eye for the delicious absurdities 
of human behaviour. 16s. 


cr 


Helen Cox 


TRADITIONAL ENGLISH 
COOKING 


Richard Wright 


THE LONG DREAM 


A [truly terrifying novel of a young negro 
growing up in a world that denies him all 
rights. By the author of Native Sun. 


Elizabeth O’Conner 
THE IRISHMAN 


An adventurous novel of a young man grow 
ing-up set against the vivid panorama of 
Australia’s gulf country. 18s. 


Helen Fowler 
THE BLAZING STRAW 


A remarkably powerful novel of young people 
caught in the tangle of the I.R.A. and resultant 
tragedy. 


Ray Mathew 
A BOHEMIAN AFFAIR 


Thirteen splendidly observed stories following 
a quick-witted youth from boy-to-manhood in 
Sydney. 


18s. 


16s. 


15s. 





Her delicious collection of 
recipes in full colour. 25s, 
A new impression of her 
famous Hostess Cook Book is 
just ready also. 25s. 








good books from 
Angus and Robertson 
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friend, a drudge suffering from vitamin 3 
deficiency, a tea-sodden governess, a malevolen 
magnate, a be-devilled nun. The fetishist isthe 
pick of the bunch, I think, and this little book 
at five miserly shillings is a cultural must. 

Gorey also illustrates Quake, Quake, Quake 
‘a leaden treasury of English verse’ by Pay| 
Dehn. The verses are parodies of Tennyson ang 
nursery rhymes and Hymns A and M and ar 
about the bomb, Projects, radio-active iodine 
and all that jazz. The drawings are beautify! 
and appropriately depressing, and so are the end. 
papers in this attractively produced volume. 

The Snake Has All the Lines by Jean Kerr js 
the mixture as in Please Don’t Eat the Daisies 
Pleasant, amusing and so clean, this, too, wil 
probably make a healthy, wholesome, famil 
fam with Doris Day as Mom. There are som 
relicities: ‘Dear Dr. Murphy, those sleeping pilk 
you said would fell an ox don’t work either 
Now what will I do?’ and the lady who, after 
six hours’ hard making a very fancy ham loaf 
for Easter instead of boring old baked ham, 
found, horrors, that she had spam. There is also 
a double parody, quite clever, of Lolita and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal feature, ‘Can This 
Marriage Be Saved?’ 

Lots more ladies are at work in The Women 
of Punch. This anthology is ideal for hospital 
Almost everything in it is just the right length 
for reading while the thermometer is under the 
tongue, and it makes home life sound so ghastly 
that the patient will welcome tea at five am 
and being called ‘dear’ by absolutely everybody. 
The whole thing is awfully feminine, not, | 
suppose, that there is anything wrong with that, 
but it can cloy. The antithesis of cloying, how. 
ever, is Monica Furlong’s chilling account of 
contemporary motherhood and, the top contri 
bution, Siriol Hugh-Jones’s matchless essay on 
being in the thirties, ‘The Middle of the Road is 
No Place to Start Running.’ 

How The Art of Egmontese by mysterious 
pseudonymous Guy Egmont ever got in with 
the funnies is one of these little things that make 
life so interesting. This is an etiquette book for 
men. Well, not men really, more like boys. It 
is full of useful information. “Never be seen 
sucking indigestion tablets.’ What if you have 
indigestion? How will people know what you't 
sucking? ‘An attack of shingles can be quilt 
smart.’ Oh, good. He says you have to go to 
Marrakesh for Christmas and tells all the smart 
bars in exotic abroad, but he is sort of quiet 
about London. What Adele Astaire always used 
to say was, ‘Be yourself, kid.’ 

There will now be two minutes of silence it 
memory of James Grover Thurber. 

ROSALIE PACKARD 


Half-way House 


Japanese Inn. By Oliver Statler. (Secker and 
Warburg, 35s.) 


OLIVER STATLER is an American Japanophile 
who so far has been best known for his book 
on modern Japanese woodblock prints and—to 
a small audience—for his art reviews in one 
of the Tokyo English-language newspapers. Ia 
Japanese Inn, his discrimination as a judge of 
art is perhaps more apparent than his ability 2s 
a writer, for, though this is a beautiful book to 
handle and to look at, lavishly illustrated with 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century prints, its 
style is rather banal and occasionally vulgar. 
Yet the interest of Mr. Statler’s story is great 
enough to overcome this. His theme is really 
the last 400 years of Japan’s history, roughly 
from the beginning of the Tokugawa era; bul 
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this is a thread which he attaches to an inn 
called the Minaguchi-ya. 

The Minaguchi-ya stands by the sea a hun- 
dred miles from Tokyo, close to the Tokaido, 
the ancient highway from the old imperial capi- 
tal Kyoto, to Tokyo, the city which the 
Shoguns made great. The continuity of the 
Minaguchi-ya’s history, and its position as a sort 
of half-way house between the two great forces 
of the country until the Meiji Restoration of 
1868, make it an emblem for Japan’s history 
as a whole. 

But the book is also an essay, itself discursive 
in an almost Japanese manner, on the delights 
of an institution. To me, a long stay in a 
Japanese country inn is at least a part-equivalent 
to Sydney Smith’s paté de foie gras to the sound 
of trumpets. To be made to feel important and 
cherished, and yet somehow to be left alone; 
to eat and drink well in one’s own room—and 
in a room which is quite as much intended to 
be lived in as to be slept in; to soak in hot 
water up to one’s neck while looking out on 
some superb combination of mountain stream, 
wooded hillside, rocks, temples and sky—these 
are pleasures which no British hotel can offer. 

It is a pity that Mr. Statler here is not capable 
of much more than slightly above average travel- 
brochure writing (that it is almost impossible not 
to do this I have perhaps just illustrated), with 
faint echoes of Lafcadio Hearn. But on the 
firmer ground of legend and history—the two 
so often seeming to be one in Japan—he keeps 
the pace moving and brings to life characters 
(the Shogun Ieyasu, the provincial boss Jirocho) 
whom Western readers would probably find flat 
or incomprehensible within the covers of an 
ordinary history. His account of the forty-seven 
ronin, those warrior-retainers whose adventures 
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form the basis for that most splendid of Kabuki 
plays, Chushingura, is crisp and dramatic; and, 
coming down to our own times, he adds some 
amusing anecdotes to the already well-stocked 
saga of the Occupation—for instance, about the 
Gls who, quite wrongly advised by the hygiene- 
mad Occupation officials that the water in the 
Minaguchi-ya was unfit for drinking or brushing 
teeth, found a new thrill in brushing their teeth 
in bourbon. Japanese Inn will perhaps have less 
appeal here than it has had in the United States, 
where it has been a best-seller; Britain is curi- 
ously less in touch with Japan now than it was 
forty years ago. But, for addicts, it will be a 
welcome book. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


Tea without Sympathy 
Phoenix Hour. By Sarah _ Kilpatrick. 
(Abelard-Schuman, 13s. 6d.) 
A Handful of Time. By Helen Foley. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 16s.) 
Night. By Francis Pollini. (Calder, 20s.) 


As the spate of autumn seeps away and Christ- 
mas frivolities begin, the reviewer, knowing he 
need not expect much, is likely to overrate the 
good things he gets. For this reason Miss Kil- 
patrick, who, earlier, might have been lost in 
the crowd, now seems remarkable. Confident, in- 
cisive, almost too mature for a first novel, The 
Phoenix Hour would, however, be worthy of 
notice at any time. The theme—the love of an 
adolescent boy for an older woman—was not 
new when Young Woodley was young, but the 
author writes with such discernment she makes 
her background of school fresh and exciting. 
Mrs. Conway, having lost her husband to a 
rival who can enjoy ‘the animal side of exis- 
tence,’ returns to teaching, an occupation which 
she ‘carried out as absently as compensatory eat- 


The 


| ing.’ Absorbed in the self-interest of the solitary, 


she is suddenly made aware of Henderson, who 
adores her. She responds unwillingly and subli- 
mates the attraction as best she can. Telling 
herself that he is the son she might have had, 
she conciliates and helps the boy in face of the 
banter of her fellow teachers and the specula- 
tive eyes of her class. With her aid, Henderson 
passes into the navy and the occult romance 
reaches its end. 

The story line is augmented by sub-dramas 
through which Miss Kilpatrick reveals not only 
the pomposities of the staff but—much more 
difficult—the self-conscious uncertainty of a 
mixed collection of boys and girls awakening 
into sex. The novel would have been given an 
added depth could she have shown more sym- 
pathy with their pathetic pretensions. There is 
Glenda, whose ‘long, wispy black hair, like some 
species of floating weed, was fastened coquet- 
tishly with a jewel-encrusted bandeau, a fashion 
which, she seemed to suppose, obviated the use 
of a brush or a comb’; and then the boys 
‘for ever hacking at the desks with little knives, 
or tearing pages out of their notebooks and 
shredding them, or seeing double meanings so 
tired one wondered at their apparent freshness.’ 
The derision is evident, but gives an added 
sharpness to Miss Kilpatrick’s view of a world 
which she clearly knows inside and out. If she 
can bring her powers of observation as success- 
fully to other, less familiar, material, she is 
likely to build up a quite considerable reputation, 

In contrast with the vitality of The Phoenix 
Hour, Miss Foley’s new novel seems rather tired. 
The milieu is mostly Cambridge University. 
A Handful of Time covers rather a lot of time, 
for it starts before the last war and ends more 
or less in the present. We follow the progress of 
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two women students: Frances, the nice, ordinary 
one, and Fanny, an Austrian beauty. Frances 
makes a dull but satisfactory marriage. Fanny 
fritters away her life on Patrick, a brilliant Irish 
don, who returns her love but never relinquishes 
his rich wife. 

Patrick is the most convincing character in the 
book. We can believe in the charm that draws 
poor Fanny back again and again until she loses 
her life when his yacht capsizes. Characteristi- 
cally, he refuses to identify her body and it is 
Frances, the faithful friend, who travels to Corn- 
wall and thinks back over the years that have led 
to the tragedy. Flat in style, muted, written from 
the female angle (and why not?), it is the sort 
of safe novel that is serialised in high-class 
women’s magazines. 

In his curious way, Mr. Pollini is also safe, 
for there is always a demand for a book in 
which every other word is a ‘good, old’ Anglo- 
Saxon.word beginning with a B or F or C or S. 
Night is an imitation of The Naked and the 
Dead and not a very good one. The subject- 
matter—the brainwashing of American prisoners 
in Korea and the defection of several of them— 
is interesting, but the manner is tedious. Stac- 
cato conversations are interspersed with passages 
of reminiscent prose-poetry printed in_ italics. 
We have had it too often before. Mr. Pollini 
lacks Mailer’s ability to present living indivi- 
duals. Marty, the man they could not break, is a 
convention: his comrades are ciphers. 

Perhaps Mr. Pollini had no wish to do 
more than manipulate a few faded puppets. 
Perhaps the ‘realism of language’ (see blurb) 
seemed to him realism enough. Perhaps he 
merely set out to write the Most Indelicate Novel 
to date. If so, he has done very nicely. 











A NEW ART BOOK 
FROM PITMAN 


FLOWER 
PAINTING 


By John Mills, F.R.S.A. 


In this fascinating new work the author 
traces the history of flower painting, and 
then goes on to discuss flower arrange- 
ments, lighting, composition, materials and 
framing. The various media including oils, 
tempera, water-colour and pastel are con- 
sidered. The book is fully illustrated with 
how-to-do-it illustrations in line and half- 
tone, and valuable monochrome demon- 
strations of the various stages up to the 
final finished stage in colour of a number 
of subjects in different media. 30/- net 
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Newman’s Road to Rome 


this question Charles Kingsley launched 
his imprudent attack on Newman in their 
controversy in 1864. He found an answer soon 
enough, when Newman replied with the A pologia, 
which annihilated Kingsley and ensured that 
Newman’s personality, if not his religious 
opinions, won the sympathy of his contem- 
poraries. Yet Kingsley’s polemical question was 
worth asking, and the answers to it are more 
likely to be apparent to the twentieth century 
than to the nineteenth. Newman’s intellectual 
reputation has taken a long time to be accepted 
by Catholics; his ideas were attacked in his life- 
time, and after his death attempts were made to 
associate him with the Modernist heresy. But now 
he is safe: he is a patron saint of Catholic 
intellectuals, and his actual canonisation is a 
possibility. His views on the development of 
Christian doctrine, once controversial, are now 
quoted approvingly by the Pope. The meaning, 
for our time, of Newman’s ideas is a topic that is 
likely to occupy theologians, philosophers, critics 
and other interested parties for a long time to 


Wie then, does Dr. Newman mean?’ With 
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Brian Hession 
BRIDGE TO GOD 


An inspired discussion about the mystery of God, the 

appeal of Christ and the need for personal faith by 
the author of Alone to Pray, etc. ‘“‘One handles this 
book with something akin to reverence.’’—Christian 
Herald. 16/- 


Beloved Son 
CECIL MAIDEN 


“A book of inspired imagination. A tale, well-nigh 
faultlessly told, of the boyhood of Jesus Christ as one 
feels it might have been.” Hugh Redwood. 


Bamboo Hospital 
KATHERINE L. READ 


This true story of a medical missionary’s adventures 
in Burma is packed with humour and interest. 18/- 


Miracles of Achievement 


W. J. SMART 
An absorbing book of vivid, penetrating studies of men 
and women who have achieved miracles of achievement 
in the face of enormous obstacles. ‘“Their stories make 
absorbing reading.”’— Manchester Evening News. 18/- 
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By BERNARD BERGONZI 


come. But a fascinating insight into the meaning 
of Newman the man is provided by this volume 
of his letters and diaries: * the first to appear of 
what looks like being an immense series, since 
20,000 of his letters have been collected at the 
Birmingham Oratory. It has made an auspicious 
start: this volume is a magnificent example of 
book production and scholarly editing. 

A central paradox about Newman is that, 
though his ideas are of universal relevance and, 
indeed, have implications which only become 
clear with the passing of time—like Christian 
dogma in his own theory—he was also very much 
a product of a particular time and place. If we 
are inclined to remember Newman as the 
cardinal, the aged eagle of the Oratory, we also 
need to think of the brilliant young vicar of St. 
Mary’s in the 1830s, spreading the Tractarian 
word in an Oxford which was still largely 
Ackermann’s: small, quiet, unreformed. It is this 
Newman, though a little older, whom we find in 
these letters. They cover a period from October, 
1845, when Newman was received into the 
Catholic Church, to December, 1846, when he 
was preparing for the priesthood at the Collegio 
di Propaganda in Rome. Most of the story is 
familiar from the Apologia: but that great work 
was written nearly twenty years later, and with a 
public end in view; the letters preserve the imme- 
diacy and vividness that it inevitably lacks. 

By 1845 Newman’s spiritual struggles were 
over; he had for some years been intellectually 
convinced that the Church of Rome was the only 
authentic repository of Christian truth, but he still 
had emotional and imaginative barriers to break 
down. He had been conditioned in childhood to 
think of Rome as Antichrist, and, as he subse- 
quently admitted, even at the very point of his 
conversion this feeling left ‘a stain on the imagi- 
nation.’ These letters leave one in no doubt of the 
profound serenity which Newman discovered 
once he had become a Catholic. But one is equally 
aware of the almost unimaginable break with the 
past which his conversion meant for him. 

Newman, who had been regarded as the most 
brilliant figure in the intellectual and ecclesiastical 
life of his time, and who owed everything to 
Oxford and the cultural values enshrined in 
Anglicanism, had to leave all this and enter a 
small, only recently emancipated body, still with 
a rather furtive air about it, made up of an extra- 
ordinary mixture of elements: old Catholic 
families, Irish and Continental immigrants, and 
a small but growing number of intellectual 
converts (to this day these four elements make 
up the Catholic community in this country, and 
account for its remarkable social heterogeneity). 
Within a year the former Fellow of Oriel was a 
simple seminarian in what seems to have been 
the lethally unhealthy atmosphere of the Collegio 
di Propaganda, though his Roman hosts treated 





*TuHe Letrers AND Diaries OF JoHN HENRY 
NEWMAN. Volume XI. Edited by Charles Stephen 
Dessain. (Nelson, 63s.) 





him with great kindness and consideration; they 
did, in fact, give him something of a VIP treat- 
ment, though they must have been extremely 
puzzled as to what to make of him. Whilst in 
Rome Newman had a brief audience with Pio 
Nono, who received him genially; their relations 
in later years were to be less happy. 

Many of the letters are, in a sense, trivial, 
There is a good deal of gossip about various 
Oxford friends, some of whom eagerly followed 
Newman into the Church, while others lingered on 
the brink, and others, like Pusey, remained 
obdurate in their Anglicanism. An unexpected 
note of brutal realism occurs in one letter about 


Pusey, who had written to Newman implying that. 


he was seriously ill. Newman, at great incon- 
venience to himself, travelled from Birmingham 
to Tenby, only to find that Pusey had virtually 
recovered, and, furthermore, that there was still 
no sign of his conversion. Newman remarked of 
the trip, ‘such a stupid waste of money, when one 
thinks of the number of books which could have 
been bought instead.’ 

Among other things, these letters show his 
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DAVID JOHN HEARS 
ABOUT JESUS 


By EDITH FRASER 
Illustrated by Sillince and printed throughout in full colour 


These twelve stories about Jesus show some of the events 
in His life as seen through the eyes of a small boy. David 
John’s mother tells them to him as they go about their 
ordinary affairs, and each story springs from some incident 
in the boy’s everyday life. 12s. 6d. net 


THE MARK OF SAFETY 


By AGNES ASHTON 
Illustrated by lan Armour-Chelu 


This is the story of Samuel Plimsoll and his struggle to 
get the Plimsoll Line established in shipping. It is woven 
round a young seaman whose life is touched by a tragedy 
of the sea. 10s. 6d. net 
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AND THE LIFE EVERLASTING 
By JOHN BAILLIE 


The thesis of this book is that life everlasting means not 
mere survival but life with God, a fruition and achievement. 
(Wyvern Book, No. 25) 3s. 6d. net 


THE STORY OF THE 
OTHER WISE MAN 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


This beautiful story of the fourth wise man has won thé 
affections of many thousands of people since it was 
published nearly forty years ago. It will make an excellent 
Christmas present. (Wyvern Book, No. 27) 2s. net 
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The Religious History 
of Modern France 


ADRIEN DANSETTE The conflict between 
the Church and modern society from the 
French Revolution to the outbreak of the 
Second World War is the theme of this balanc- 
ed and judicious work, much of which stems 
from hitherto unpublished sources. 


Herder-Nelson Two volumes 90s the set 


The Letters and 
Diaries of 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
Volume XI 


edited by C. S. DESSAIN This first volume in 
the series to appear covers the périod from 
October 1845 to December 1846 and begins 
with Newman’s conversion to the Church of 
Rome. Most of this material is published for 
the first time. 63s 


Adomnan/’s 
Life of Columba 


edited by A. O. and M. O. ANDERSON One of 
the most authoritative and entertaining lives of 
the saints. Apart from the first account of the 
Loch Ness monster, the book is informative 
about early Scots manners and customs. ‘The 
editing is a model of how such work should be 
done . . . The definitive version with a most 
readable translation.’ Scotsman 


4 halftone plates 50s 


The Scrolls and 
Christian Origins 


The Rev. Professor M. BLACK DD FBA Have 
the Scrolls any light to shed on the origins of 
Christianity? This is the problem investigated 
in this book, divided into two parts, historical 
and theological. The first examines the question 
of the origins and identity of the Qumran sect. 
The second part discusses the religious in- 
stitutions and theological conceptions of the 
scrolls. ‘A substantial and weighty addition 
to the available literature .. . an exemplary 
guide.’ Scotsman 16 halftone plates 25s 


The Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 


edited by C. W. DUGMORE DD This unde- 
nominational journal is devoted to the study of 
the whole range of Christian Church History 
and Liturgy. It consists of articles and reviews 
by leading authorities of Roman Catholic, 
Orthodox, Protestant and Anglican faiths; 
Written in accordance with the highest stan- 
dards of historical scholarship. 

April and October 


Single copy 18s Annual subscription 30s 
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capacity for concerning himself with small 
material details as well as large spiritual ques- 
tions; we see him sending minute directions about 
the decorations and furnishing of the house which 
he and his fellow-converts established at Oscott, 
near Birmingham. Yet even when dealing with 
apparently trivial topics, Newman’s epistolary 
prose is unfailingly perspicuous, and one is 
constantly aware of his characteristic blend of 
suavity and intellectual imperiousness. And at 
times his greatness is unmistakable, as in a letter 
he wrote in January, 1846, to a lady who was 
about to become a Catholic but who was hesita- 
ting because of the personal sacrifice involved; 
You speak as if I were not in your case, for, 
though I left Litthemore, I carried my friends 
with me, but alas! can you point to any one 
who has lost more in the way of friendship, 
whether by death or alienation, than I have? but 
even as regards friends of this world I have found 
that Divine Mercy wonderfully makes up my 
losses, as if ‘instead of thy fathers thou shalt 
have children’ were fulfilled in individuals as 
well as to the Church. I am now engaged in 
looking over, sorting, burning my papers and 
letters, and have had pangs and uttered deep 
sighs, such as I have not at all yet, (though I used 
before) since my reception into the Church. So 
many dead, so many separated. My mother gone; 
my sisters nothing to me, or rather foreign to 
me; all my greatest friends, Froude, Wood, 
Bowden, taken away, all of whom would now be, 
or be coming, on my side. Other dear friends who 
are preserved in life not moving with me, .. . Of 
my friends of a dozen years ago whom have | 
now? atid what did I know of my present friends 
a doze years ago? why, they were at School, 
or they were freshmen looking up to me, if 
they knew my name, as some immense and 
unapproachable don; and now they know 
nothing, can know nothing of my earlier life; 
things which to me are as yesterday and to them 
as dreams of the past; they do not know the 
names, the state of things, the occurrences, they 
have not the associations, which are part of my 
own world, in which I live. And yet I am very 
happy with them, and can truly say with St. Paul 
‘I have all and abound.’ 

The later volumes of correspondence will have 
a sad story to tell. Once in the Church, Newman 
underwent years of neglect and, often, suspicion, 
and he saw the failure of his most cherished 
schemes—notably the attempt to establish a 
Catholic University in Dublin, which was wrecked 
by the Irish bishops. And yet one can’t altogether 
blame those good, short-sighted men: Newman 
was simply too great for them. He was, in fact, 
the only intellect of European stature that the 
Catholic Church in England has seen since the 
Reformation; and he came before his time. Only 
when he was a very old man, and Pio Nono was 
out of the way, did Rome give him the recogni- 

tion he deserved. Time has done the rest. 
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The New Quaestiones 
Disputatae Series 


A new series of short theological essays entitled Quaes- 
tiones Disputatae in which some of the more urgent 
questions of the Christian faith are discussed by 
eminent Catholic scholars. 


*Rahner’s Inspiration in the Bible and On the 
Theology of Death are penetrating and in- 
tentionally provocative studies by one who 
believes that it is a duty to experiment with 
hypotheses in the realm of theology, and this 
without detriment to the Church’s unity .. . 
Schlier’s Principalities and Powers in the New 
Testament is a powerful reminder of the reality 
of the world of spirits. These are stimulating 
and rewarding books.’ Catholic Times 


Principalities and Powers 
in the New Testament 


HEINRICH SCHLIER An analysis of New 
Testament references to the domination of the 
world by Satan and Christ’s coming as the 
definitive defeat of the spirit of Evil. A valuable 
coniribution to a subject that has produced 
little literature. The author is Professor ‘of 
Ancient Christian Literature and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the University of Bonn. 10s 6d 


Inspiration in the Bible 


KARL RAHNER The Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at Innsbruck suggests that the ques- 
tion of scriptural inspiration should be com- 
pletely re-thought. He suggests an entirely new 
approach to the mystery, in which the Scrip- 
tures are seen primarily as an essential and 
constitutive element of the Church. His study 
is intentionally provocative and highly — 
10s 6 


On the Theology of Death 


KARL RAHNER Here the author considers 
death as an event that affects the whole human 
person, body and soul, and then goes on to 
discuss death as the decisive event of sinful 
mankind, in which man’s commitment to sin 
finds full expression and punishment. Lastly 
he deals with a special mode of death—with 
death as a dying with Christ. 12s 6d 





My Father’s Business 


ABBE MICHONNEAU ‘This must have been 
an easy book for the censor. It is difficult to 


| miss a word as it is so good. Every aspect of a 
| priest is put forward so that his parishioners 


will understand him, and almost every page has 
a story to illustrate a point rather than merely 
to amuse.’ Catholic Herald * 18s 
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The Ecumenical 
Movement 

What it is and what it does 
NORMAN GOODALL 


The Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches has now met 
at New Delhi. This book, written 
by a leading servant of the 
Ecumenical Movement, gives facts 
and guidance invaluable for 
following current developments, 
and conveys not only growth and 
organization but the spirit of unity 
which animates the leaders and 
participants in the Ecumenical 
Movement. 18s net 


Christian Faith & 
Other Faiths 


STEPHEN NEILL 


‘Practically everything the 
Christian non-specialist needs to 
know he can find in Bishop Neill’s 
book; he can easily understand it, 
and enjoy reading it.” CHURCH 
TIMES 21s net 


God and the Rich 
Society 
D. L. MUNBY 


‘The value of the book lies in that 
Mr Munby is an economist with 
more than a nodding acquaintance 
with the Churches. He seeks to obey 
the will of God in society but sees 
clearly that this involves an under- 
standing of the forces which make 
up human life.” BAPTIST TIMES 

25s net 


Christian Worship 


An Introductory Outline 
T. S. GARRETT 


‘Mr Garrett brings to his subject 
not only the fruits of solid, wide and 
well digested reading, but also a 
sympathy with forms of worship 
other than his own and a true 
sensitiveness to the movement of 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
Christians all over the world.’ 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
15s net 
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Kremlin and Galilean 
Religion in the Soviet Union. By Walter Kolarz. (Macmillan, 50s.) 
God and the Soviets. By C, de Grunwald. Translated by G. J. Robinson-Paskevsky. 


(Hutchinson, 30s.) 


THE reviewer who has to consider simultaneously 
two books on the same subject, but differing 
greatly in quality, is severely taxed in his desire 
to be fair to both. Mr. Kolarz’s book has been 
eagerly awaited and it fully justifies the high 
hopes placed upon it. Based on years of pains- 
taking collection, sifting and evaluation of in- 
formation on religious life in the Soviet Union, 
it gives the reader what no other book on the 
subject (and there have been many) has given 
—an adequate description of the fortunes (or 
rather, misfortunes) of the many religious com- 
munities in Russia under a political regime that 
has been consistently atheist since its establish- 
ment in 1917, despite many tactical changes in 
its policy towards religion. 


The author wisely confines himself to record- 
ing verifiable facts relating to organised religion, 
and does not attempt to discuss or assess indi- 
vidual beliefs and convictions. Starting with a 
summary of the anti-religious measures taken 
at different times by the Communist authorities, 
the author proceeds to scrutinise one by one 
the Christian Churches and sects, Jews, Muslims, 
Buddhists and the minor religious groups which 
do not belong to any of the great religions. 
The legacy of pre-Soviet history, the ethnic and 
cultural background of the believers and the 
personalities of the religious leaders, as well as 
the basic nature of each religion and denomina- 
tion, all find their due place in his consideration 
of the relations of the religious communities 
with the Soviet Government and the ways in 
which they have been able to survive. 


Survival is the dominant theme of Mr. 
Kolarz’s book, but it emerges clearly from it 
that, surprisingly enough, for some communities 
the Soviet period has been one of success. This 
is notably so in the case of the Baptists, who, 
from having previously been merely one of 
several minor sects imported into Russia from 
Western Europe, have developed into something 
which is beginning to look like a genuine Rus- 
sian Protestant Church—and this reviewer shares 
the author’s view that this phenomenon may 
well be of considerable significance for the 
future. 

While making no secret of his own position 
as between Communist atheism and religious 
belief, Mr. Kolarz has succeeded in giving an 
account which is at once sympathetic and dis- 
passionate even when dealing with the most 
tragic (such as the martyrdom of the Orthodox 
priests in the 1930s) or the most humiliating 
events (such as protestations by religious 
leaders that there has never been any religious 
persecution under the Soviet regime). There are 
minor omissions and mistakes in the book which 
the specialist will regret, but it is surprising in 
a work on this scale how few they are. The 
inconsistency in the transliteration of Russian 
and other proper names is irritating and should 
be eliminated in a future edition. 

While Kolarz’s work can be recommended as 
an erudite, reliable and lucid guide to an im- 
portant and fascinating subject, there is little 
that one can say in favour of M. de Grunwald’s 
book (originally published in France under the 
title La Vie religieuse en URSS). It is a hybrid 
travelogue-cum-apologia for the Communist 
policy towards religion in Russia, written in a 
somewhat coy journalese. Much of it consists 


of allegedly verbatim reproductions of state. 
ments on the subject of religion made to the 
author by various people during his visit to the 
Soviet Union in 1960. The first thing that strikes 
the reader is that the author apparently con- 
sidered it unnecessary to doubt the veracity of 
any such statement if it coincided with the 
official position of the Communist Party (though 
in the few cases which he reports of people con- 
tradicting the official line, e.g. on pp. 135-6, 
he did find it necessary to check the information 
supplied, and, according to him, found it false), 

Similarly, the author quotes extensively from 
various provisions of Soviet law relating to re. 
ligion without any attempt to assess the real 
as Opposed to the paper situation. This suggests 
such an uncritical attitude as could only be ex- 
cusable in a holiday-maker blissfully unaware 
of, and scarcely interested in, the basic facts 
of Soviet life. One’s instinctive reaction on dis- 
covering this is to put the book aside, but if one 
overcomes this impulse and continues to read, 
one finds the author’s own position clarified in 
statements like ‘During the Second World War 
the entire nation supported the Church, but just 
as strongly did it support the existing regime: 
. . . Whether critics of the Soviet Union like #t 
or not, the present Government can depend upon 
the unanimous support of its people... .,’ or 
‘The Government has finally been effectively 
stabilised and most of the people await nothing 
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‘**This addition to the History of Religion a 
series is asplendid achievement.” Church a 
Times. “‘This is a tour de force indeed § 
by the former Bishop of London. In @ 
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except an amplification of their well-being. . . . 

After this one is not surprised to find that M. 
de Grunwald quotes approvingly Khrushchev’s 
anti-Semitic statements while deprecating a 
French cardinal’s reminder, on the occasion of 





Khrushchev’s visit to France, about the religious 
| persecutions under the Communist regime. Nor 
is one surprised that in the chapter entitled 
‘The Church and Revolution’ the author, in 
his account of relations between the Orthodox 
Church and the Soviet State, passes from the 
year 1927 straight to 1941 (p. 54), thus making 
no mention whatsoever of the period of the worst 
persecution when many thousands of priests were 
shot or died in concentration camps; here again 
he is in company with Khrushchev, since this is 
one of Stalin’s crimes that has not yet been 
condemned in the Soviet Union. 

If any illusions can still remain about the 
author’s powers of observation or skill in 
handling written sources, the following examples 
should dispel them. On p. 180, in the course of a 
lyrical account of Soviet Central Asia, he states 
that at his first visit (which must have taken place 
shortly before the First World War) ‘Tashkent 
was nothing more than a dusty hamlet . . .’; in 
fact, in 1897 Tashkent had a population of 
156,000, and by 1914 it had risen to 272,000! 
And on the same page he states that ‘The num- 
ber of Uzbek students has reached 1,327,000’; 
according to official Soviet statistics the number 
of Uzbek students at the beginning of the 1960-61 
academic year (including evening and corre- 
spondence students) was 53,530. 

The book adds nothing to our knowledge of 
the subject. Its only redeeming feature is some 
excellent photographs. 


S. V. UTECHIN 
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‘It is a most readable book placing 

many delightful pictures before us... 

I whole-heartedly agree with the conclusion 
that religion is quietly triumphing ’ 
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Feeding the Lions 


Humanist Anthology. Compiled by Margaret 
Knight. (Barrie and Rockliff, 21s.) 

The Humanist Frame. Edited by Julian Huxley. 
(Allen and Unwin, 37s. 6d.) 


WuatT puzzles me about the Humanists is that 
they think the Christians worth bothering with. 
What / see, looking at contemporary Christen- 
dom, is a world society not particularly notice- 
able for its intelligence, sensitivity or charm and 
torn by internal disunity. Looking at Christianity 
in England I see a body of people who know 
themselves to be fast becoming a minority, and 
who, in the manner of minorities, tend to be 
socially timid, ingrowing and awkward at com- 
munication with those outside the sheltering walls. 
If, instead of being a member of this minority, | 
were a gay, freebooting Humanist, I should (I pass 
the tip on for what it is worth) contemptuously 
throw the Christians enough rope to hang them- 
selves, and pass triumphantly on to cure society 
by psychology and the social sciences. 

Curiously enough, this is just what the 
Humanists and rationalists do not do. Instead of 
totally ignoring those who believe in God as too 
childish to be worth worrying about, or elegantly 
dismissing them as a rather pathetic kind of nut- 
case, they appear to suffer from a masochistic 
impulse which makes them continually bite on 
religion like a sore tooth. They see us as a power- 
ful international conspiracy, sabotaging the march 
of science with our superstitions, crucifying 
humanity on the cross of poverty, reaction and 
the will of God, standing infuriatingly between 
mankind and the millennium. None of the con- 
tributors to Mrs. Knight’s anthology actually 
suggests sterilising the Christians, but Lady 
Wootton hints darkly that leuacotomy would soon 
settle our nonsense. 

Myths abound in the book, compiled, in the 
manner of myths, with the maximum of wishful 
thinking and the minimum of evidence. Lord 
Russell, for example, makes a dogmatic statement 
(he offers no proof) that the source of all religion 
is terror, and that those who believe in God only 
do so (a) because they are afraid of nature and 
(b) because they are afraid of death. Other 
writers, including Mrs. Knight herself, maintain 
that morally Humanists can beat Christians any 
day of the week. Sir Julian, a little apart from the 
rest with his do-it-yourself religion outfit, wears 
his sense of the numinous with a difference. 

But really they will have to do, better than this. 
If they cannot bring themselves to pass the 
Jesus-men off with a light laugh and a shrug of 


the shoulders, then they might try taking a long, | 


cool look at Christians as they actually are. More- 
over, if they genuinely hope to eradicate religion 
then they will have to make a much greater 
imaginative effort to understand the pull the 
personality of Jesus has upon the hearts and minds 
of men. (Fear of death, my foot.) It was the 


Church Times (not a journal I would ordinarily | 


recommend for its perspicacity) which remarked 
unforgettably of The Humanist Frame that, 
having given a summary of Christianity which no 
Christian would recognise, it then went on to 
suggest an alternative to which no Christian 
would object. Precisely. The Humanists can, if 


they wish, continue to propound arguments which | 
bored everybody a hundred years ago, or they can | 
allow their dislike of the Christians to sweep | 


them into the darkest depths of fanaticism (how 


about a smear campaign suggesting that Christians | 


suck the blood of rationalist babies?) but if their 
hope is to gain credence among the more intel- 


ligent section of the population, then they really | 
| must shake the moths out of their arguments. 
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If it is not fear of death that makes a man a 
Christian, then what is it, particularly when, as at 
the present time, it offers no particular social 
kudos, and indeed, in all countries east of the Iron 
Curtain, places a man at a cruel disadvantage? 
What makes a man like Dietrich Bonhoeffer hold 
faithfully to his beliefs about God and man in 
the face of the worst that the Gestapo could do tc 
him? What makes men in countries like East 
Germany and China today live existences of pro- 
tracted hell out of their love for Christ? What, to 
go from the sublime to the moderately ridiculous, 
makes an ex-Humanist like me become a 
Christian? The Humanists are rather obviously 
not asking this kind of question, but I shall 
officiously supply the answer. The answer is that 
a man has an experience which, for ordinary 
purposes, is as near like falling in love as makes 
no matter. This, in my opinion, is neither 
creditable nor discreditable to the person to whom 
it happens, but it seems to him, as to the ordinary 
lover, the kind of fact around which everything 
else in his life must inevitably be organised. It is 
not logical, not scientific, nor necessarily desired 
or convenient, but it is an event which drains 
every other activity in life of purpose and point. 
The committed Christian is a man who has be- 
come besotted with the idea of entering into 
relationship with God, and since the relationship 
is what it is, he quickly learns that he is expected 
to express his love obliquely in terms of love of 
his neighbours. 

Now the explanation of this whole area of 
human experience may be (as a Christian I 
believe that it is) explained by the fact that God 
made us, loves us, and showed us the kind of 
Person He was in the brief slice of history known 
as the Incarnation. On the other hand the explana- 
tion could conceivably be (and I think all 
Christians should sometimes face the possibility 
that they may be suffering from a delusion) that 
the religious man is suffering from an aberration, 
one perhaps which bears closely upon his sexual 
nature. If the Humanists would bend their con- 
siderable intelligences to this, attempting to rule 
out personal prejudice as rigorously as, say, a 
psychiatrist conducting psychoanalysis, they 


might be better occupied. But glib, patronising 


prattle about the fear of death simply will not do. 
How long is it going to take the Humanists to 
notice that it is not they but the Christians whom 
history has now caught on the defensive? 

As to Mrs. Knight’s protestations about how 


‘fearfully moral the Humanists are, she may well 


be perfectly right. But Christianity is not morals 
(love is its piéce de résistance) and Christians have 
never claimed to have a monopoly of moral 
virtue. In fact, they claim something quite dif- 
ferent: that they, like the rest of mankind, are 
morally no better than they should be. In the 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican, it was 
the Pharisee who believed himself to be morally 
whiter than white. It was Brand X with whom 
Jesus invited His followers to identify themselves. 
This does make man much less of a fine fellow 
than the Humanists care for; all that dependence 
on God and repentance and humility and meek- 
ness and patience and suffering patiently endured 
certainly roughs up a man’s self-respect a little. 
Occasionally, and this alarms me as much as any- 
hody, it has the effect of turning the joyful, randy 
tom into a sad, neuter beast, instead of into an 
even more joyful tom. What might bring the 
populace turning to Aberdeen and genuflecting 
(it occurs to me) instead of bowing its woolly and 
sentimental knees in the direction of Christ is 
evidence that, while morally the Humanists are 
no great shakes, they really do have glorious, 
colourful and exotic lives. Well, maybe they do, 
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new context for that debate.”-—BRYAN WILSON, YORK: 
SHIRE POST. : 18)- 
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LESLIE PAUL 


“A robust statement, at a high intellectual! level, of 
the need to reinstate common sense in philosophy.’"—- 
CANON EDWARD CARPENTER. “A book of great integrily 
and sound scholarship.”—GzORGE CATLIN, JOHN 
O’LONDON’S. 25)- 
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RICHARD CHURCH writing 

in THE TIMES (Nov. 2, 1961) says 

¢ | find myself needing constant reassur- 
ance today toward the preservation of 
faith, that faith which embraces all 
religious activities and creeds, a secu- 
larity larger than dogma and more 
concrete than the visioas of the mystic. 
So I find myself re-reading constantly 
the NEW TESTAMENT at night, both 
in the familiar Authorized Version and 


that startling one by 


J. B. 
PHILLIPS 


The New Testament 
in Modern English 


especially his rendering of rif EPISTLES 
This is an enormous reservoir 9 
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but their writings are as grey and morally earnest 
as the lives of the Clapham Sect, and persuade me, 
at least, to postpone my leucotomy operation for 
as long as I decently can. 

But the overwhelming impression both of the 
anthology and of Sir Julian’s book is of appalling 
waste of energy expended in flagellating the 
Christians. It does, I suppose, work up some moral 
heat, as well as an appetite for inaugurating social 
cure, and if, as a result, Humanists rush out into 
the highways and byways and start caring for the 
poor, the halt, the maimed, and the blind as skil- 
fully as many Christians, known and unknown, 
have been doing for centuries, then that won't 
be so bad. Nevertheless there is a monstrous 
irrelevance here. The terrible evils which have 
spawned in our time (evils which only a mad- 
man would suppose inspired by Christianity) 
need immense concentration to be destroyed, and 
all men of goodwill should be saving their breath 
to shout down the bullies and dictators and war- 
mongers and fanatics who turn life into a night- 
mare. What matters is not that the Christians 
should be proved right or that the Humanists 
should be proved right, but that together we 
should use our wits to guarantee that there could 
never be another Belsen, another Sharpeville or 
another starving child. The barbarians are at the 
gates. Is it too much to ask that the Humanists 
should find something more useful to do than 
feeding Christians to the lions? 

MONICA FURLONG 


Equal but Unique 


| Equality and Excellence. By Danicl Jenkins. 














(S.C.M. Press, 21s.) 

I KNOW less than I should about the Christian 
Frontier Council, and I have not read the other 
writings of the Reverend Daniel Jenkins. 
But I do know that I am deeply grateful to 
them for preparing, and to him for writing 
(all but a concluding chapter), a valuable, pro- 
found and highly topical book. Besides being 
minister of a leading Congregational Church in 
London and general secretary of the Frontier 
Council, the author is also a professor of 
theology in the University of Chicago. His book 
is published by the Student Christian Movement 
Press. But though he writes as a Christian, direct- 
ing some of his points particularly to Christians, 
Professor Jenkins can be profitably read—and 
should be—by any radically-minded person with 
pretensions to an interest in contemporary society 
and politics in Britain. 

The central theme, that ‘equality demands the 
pursuit of excellence for its full realisation’ and 
that real equality means ‘equality in uniqueness,’ 
is argued with earnestness and depth, but also 
with clarity and humour. It is discussed in rela- 
tion to such eminently practical matters as re- 
wards and responsibility in industry, incomes, 
differentials, education and class. The author 
ducks no awkward questions, and his treatment 
of these subjects is anything but superficial; but 
he does, from time to time, illuminate his argu- 
ment with crisp and pungent observations. 
‘Privileges are indefensible unless they are used 
to extend the area over which their benefits are 
felt.” ‘The crux of the matter of equality in rela- 
tion to industry may well prove to be the pro- 
vision of the conditions under which men can 
give orders to their fellows without the feeling 
on the part of those who receive them that their 
proper human dignity is impaired. . . .” ‘Britain 
is the most class-conscious and least class-ridden 
country in the world.’ 

Professor Jenkins reflects the disquiet that so 
many other people, as well as Christians, feel 
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at the stagnation of politics and the ‘standardisa- 
tion and consequent dehumanisation of man’ in 
our affluent society. He denounces the propaga- 
tion of mediocrity and triviality in our ‘mass’ 
culture against which there is, indeed, still so 
little effective complaint. 

It was, in fact, their interest in this subject— 
the impact of the modern mass media on the 
individual, and its many ramifications—that first 
brought me into contact with Professor Jenkins 
and with the Reverend David Edwards, who 
writes the concluding chapter. This was in the 
early days of my own preoccupation, as a poli- 
tician, with ‘Admass’; and the interest of these 
two outstanding churchmen was a significant sign 
of the growing concern that has developed so 
rapidly and from so many different quarters in 
the last few years—partly no doubt as a reaction 
against the excesses of the advertising and enter- 
tainment industries. 

On Admass, Professor Jenkins is a mine of 
careful thinking and of ammunition for its 
critics. ‘Belief in fundamental equality,’ he 
asserts, ‘means the rejection of the very idea of 
the mass as applied to human beings. . . .” And 
he goes on to argue in some detail the whole 
question of ‘giving people what they want,’ a 
phrase which is so often the excuse and the 
alibi of those who misuse mass media to degrade, 
deceive and exploit the public. For them Pro- 
fessor Jenkins has harsh words: ‘Those who sell 
doped cigarettes to children as they leave school, 
taking advantage of their simplicity and their 
desire for experience, rightly receive the execra- 
tion of most members of society. Is the activity 
of those who cheapen, poison and ultimately 
debauch their minds and their emotions so very 
different?’ Or again: ‘The difference between 
running a Soho strip-tease club and running 
some very popular Sunday papers is not very 
obvious and the proprietors of both should enjoy 
a similar social standing.’ 

But Admass is only one of the many targets 
of this book. It ranges freely over those very 
wide expanses of life in Britain in which a pro- 
gressive, intelligent parson should take an in- 
terest—including, as it should, a brief but cogent 
discussion of our responsibility to other, less 
affluent peoples. 

Not a book for the affluent citizen who wants 
to ‘enjoy a quiet life when times are quiet.’ But 
an important and a very necessary book because, 
as Professor Jenkins typically first asserts and 
then discusses, ‘ours are not quiet times.’ 

FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER 


Unclouded Eyes 


The English Mystical Tradition. By 
Knowles. (Burns and Oates, 25s.) 


David 


THERE is no subject on which it is more difficult 
to write than mysticism. How can one discuss in 
words experiences whose essence is that they 
stretch outside of all human boundaries? All that 
the average man or woman, however religiously 
inclined, can know of it, unless he has had some 
spark himself, is that there are others who seem 
to be able to reach out beyond this world in the 
search for God. Any book which can give a 
coherent and intelligible account of mystics is 
therefore very welcome; and we should be very 
grateful to Professor Knowles for printing the 
lectures that he gave at the University College of 
Wales last year on the great English mystics of 
the later Middle Ages. The book has been 
criticised because it bears an imprimatur from 
the Catholic Church authorities. It is unreason- 
able to complain at an author choosing, if he so 
wishes, to have the official approval of his 
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Church; and it is, indeed, useful for a non- 
Catholic, when faced with a work dealing with 
complex theology, to know that what he reads 
represents the considered opinion of Catholic 
theologians. 

Professor Knowles begins with a valuable 
chapter on the background of Christian mysti- 
cism, showing. its two strains, the one believing 
in the supernatural and arbitrary gift of spiri- 
tual grace allowed to the chosen few, the other 
believing in the attainment of this grace by 
conscious effort and the deliberate denial of the 
world. He goes on to show how the interplay 
of these strains was affected by two great 
mystical writers, Saint Augustine and the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, and how, some seven centuries later, 
a synthesis for Western Christendom was reached, 
first by the Victorines, with their almost theoreti- 
cal Augustinianism, and then by the German 
school, following Eckhardt and John Tauler, 
with its practical, personal outlook, and Thomas 
Aquinas standing between them, with his distinc- 
tion between ‘operant’ and co-operative grace. 
Next follows a very suggestive chapter on the 
spiritual and intellectual climate of England in 
the fourteenth century, a world in which, to quote 
Professor Knowles, ‘personal, individual prob- 
lems are supreme’ and ‘kinds and degrees of love, 
human and divine, are matters of earnest debate.’ 

We are now prepared to study the great 
English mystics. The first on the list is Richard 
Rolle, a teacher who had enormous influence 
in his time and afterwards but who, it must be 
confessed, is disappointing as a mystic. He 
seems to have been a self-taught theologian with 
a deep faith in the merits of contemplation. But 
he appears never to have penetrated into the 
higher spheres of mysticism nor even to have 
grasped what it might be; he was too ready to 
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be satisfied by pleasant visions. He is more 
attractive as an adviser to would-be contempla- 
tives. His advice is wise and kindly, except for 
a morbid detestation of women. Perhaps his chief 
importance is as one of the earliest masters of 
English prose. 

Next we come to two of the greatest mystics 
of all time, the author of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing and Walter Hilton. The author of The 
Cloud was deeply affected by Dionysius, as 
his choice of a title from one of the favourite 
Dionysian phrases proves; but he was also in 
touch with the German school and with Thomist 
theology; and Professor Knowles shows extra- 
ordinary similarities between his teaching and 
that of Saint John of the Cross. The Cloud an- 
ticipates the Spanish school in teaching that 
contemplation is in the normal line of develop- 
ment of the soul, in insisting that natural activities 
must cease before supernatural action can begin, 
in a manner imperceptible to the natural powers, 
and in asserting the purgative nature of the 
darkness of contemplation. His book, written 
for one particular disciple, leaves the impression 
of a great and individual thinker who had him- 
self been through all the agony, all the ‘night of 
the soul,’ that leads to higher experience. Walter 
Hilton was a gentler man, and at the same time 
more ambitious; for he attempts to give a 
Summa of the whole spiritual life. His guiding 
principle is love, but love of the highest order. 
‘It is neither bodily nor is it-not bodily felt,’ he 
writes. He believes in a long training in asceti- 
cism and contemplation; but, though he describes 
the Divine Darkness, and though he was un- 
doubtedly a true mystic, the lay reader is left 
in doubt whether he in fact experienced its full 
agony, as did the author of The Cloud. 


Julian of Norwich was a devout but not 
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highly educated woman who in middle age sud- 
denly had a number of visions of a high mystical 
order. To many students of mysticism there is 
something a little embarrassing about detailed 
descriptions of mystical experience, even those 
written by the great Teresa herself. But Julian 
writes with such modesty and undoubted sin- 
cerity that she carries conviction; while her 
‘shewings’ (as she calls them) of theological 
topics, of grace, of good and evil, and even of 
the nature of Christ, are profound and entirely 
consonant with the teaching of her Church. She 
compares well with Margery Kempe. Professor 
Knowles is as kind to Margery as he can be; but 
one is left with the impression of a hysterical and 
egocentric woman, devout and doubtless charit- 
able, but devoid of spiritual grace. Her writing, 
largely because of the banality of her mind, 
gives a wonderful picture of life in the late 
Middle Ages. But it is hard to see that she 
deserves a place in this gallery. 

As an appendix Professor Knowles gives us a 
study of Father Augustine Baker, who was born 
in 1575 and died in 1641. Baker has often been 
called a mystic; but, as Professor Knowles shows, 
his works on mystical theology and contempla- 
tive prayer are full of flaws and certainly do not 
show the ‘way to the summit.’ But this strange, 
difficult, tactless and humourless man is well 
worthy of study. He was learned; he was deeply 
interested in the mystical life; and, even though 
his theology was shaky and his experiences can 
be described as ‘antics, he was a figure of 
spiritual force who played his part in the later 
development of Engiish Catholic mysticism. 

It is not for a non-Catholic layman to question 
any of Professor Knowles’s theological judg- 
ments. He can only be grateful for so learned 
but lucid an account of a number of very re- 
markable Englishmen and Englishwomen, and 
recommend the book to all who are interested 
in the workings of the spiritual life. 

STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


To India’s Coral Strand 


Livingstone’s Missionary Correspondence, 1841- 
1856. Edited by I. Schapera. (Chatto, 42s.) 
Christianity in a Revolutionary Age. Vol. 3: The 
Nineteenth Century Outside Europe. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 63s.) 
Frontiers of the Church. By H. G. G. Herklots. 
(Benn, 35s.) 
Revicious historians have an advantage over 
the rest of us: with Christeidom for a subject, 
they are less likely to become prisoners of obso- 
lete geographical definitions. Like the LCC, 
trying to cope with London as if it were still 
merely the contents of its ring roads, European 
historians go on writing of the Continent as if 
it were still a fenced-off game reserve, in which 
Napoleon and Metternich, Bismarck and Disraeli, 
continue to stalk each other through a scrub of 
buffer-States. 

Writing in a vacuum, they think of the nine- 
teenth century as the last age of belief. We know 
it as the century of Strauss, Comte, Renan, Marx 
and Darwin; of Oxford dons who lost their faith 
and renounced their fellowships; of the great 
attempts—Goethe, Shelley, Hugo, Hardy—to 
create new, purely human mythologies, and the 
emerging explanations of history by the sciences 
—biology, anthropology, sociology and econo- 
mics. It seems a period in which Christendom 
finally broke down into a conglomeration of 
battling sects, heresies and surrogates, while 
Europe and the machine age went their con- 
quering way. As a result, we fail to grasp one 
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The Pre-Conquest 
Church in England 


MARGARET DEANESLY, F.S.A. 


The first of five volumes in a new, much-needed 
Ecclesiastical History of England is an account 
of the church in Britain from the Roman occupa- 
tion to 1066. 

‘Here for the first time a book has brought to- 
gether the archaeological evidence and shown how 
it modifies the established picture of the Anglo- 
Saxon church .. . a friendly, gentle, understanding 
portrait of Anglo-Saxon religion and an out- 
standing piece of scholarship and writing.’ 

OWEN CHADWICK. 38s. nes 


Monastic Life 
in Medieval England 


J. C. DICKINSON, F.S.A, 


The great cathedrals and abbeys and. humbler- 
monastic houses and the daily religious and 
domestic lives of their medieval inhabitants. 

‘He has here turned his phenomena! knowledge 
to the service of the general reader, who will find 
this book not only a mine of information and 
expert knowledge, but also an enthralling narrative 
which easily holds the attention from beginning 
to end.” CHURCH TIMES 


56 photographs, 6 plans 38s. ne? 


Faith 


RUDOLF BULTMANN and A. WEISER 
Edited by Dr. P. R. Ackroyd 


‘One of the most important additions to this 
increasingly useful series of monographs which 
present Kittel’s major articles to the English 
reader. The treatment of the history of the concept 
of faith is thorough and excellently documented.” 

CHURCH TIMES. 


In the Bible Key Words series. 12s. 6d. net 


Light and Life 


Notes and Letters on the 
Spiritual Life 
THE ABBE DE TOURVILLE 


A new selection from the letters of the Abbé de 
Tourville whose Letters of Direction is a devotional 
classic. The same qualities of simplicity, acute 
understanding and common sense are evident 
in these thoughts on Christian doctrine and the 
life of the Spirit. Transiated by Fr. Vincent 
Girling, C.R. Dacre Press. 8s. 6d. net 


Religion in the 
Old Testament 


R. H. PFEIFFER 


Another landmark in Old Testament studies by 
one of the great biblica! scholars of our time, who 
shows how the provincia! Israelite tribes developed 
into the nucleus of a great internationai relig:on. 

‘An invaluable examination of Israel’s religion . . . 
it is a large book but it is one which it is not easy 
to put down once one has begun it.’ 


CONGREGATIONAL MONTHLY 24s. ne? 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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of the prime facts about the era of imperialism, 
to see the most obvious face it showed to the 
rest of the world—as the greatest age of religious 
expansion since the spread of Islam. However 
the nineteenth century looks to us, for Asia, 
Africa and the other continents it is chiefly the 
epoch of triumphant Christian jehad, when 
Christianity was carried farther round the earth 
than any faith before it. 

Paradoxically, the age of Christianity’s in- 
ternal doubt and decay was also the age of its 
greatest missionary impetus. Unless we see that, 
we fail to understand much of what empire 
meant to both the Victorians and their subject 
peoples; may fail, even, to understand why 
it developed and eventually fragmented as it did. 
Most of Victorian history, wrote G. M. Young, 
is a footnote to Evangelicalism. The surge of 
Victorian colonisation owed much of its nature 
and force to the earlier surge of evangelical 
missionary activity around the turn of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1792 the Baptist Missionary 
Society was created, primarily to evangelise India; 
in 1795 followed the London Missionary Society, 
who were to send Livingstone to South Africa, 
and in 1799 the Clapham Sect’s Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East. With the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (1804), these 
took the initiative from the older, establishment- 
dominated SPG and SPCK, whose chief concern 
had been to maintain orthodoxy in the American 
colonies. The new societies were not afraid to 
challenge commerce: in India they had to defy 
the Honourable Company’s ban on proselytising 
the subjects of friendly rajahs, in the West Indies 
to evade planters’ refusal to have slaves baptised 
—logically but incorrectly, slave-owners supposed 
that the next step should be a declaration by the 


THE 


Church that Christians ought not to own other 
Christians. Where the established Church went 
hand in hand with property, the Evangelical and 
dissenting missionaries concerned themselves with 
the liberty and education of their converts. 

Certainly Livingstone’s notion of his mission in 
South Africa was to stay in one place only long 
enough to train a couple of converts to carry 
on his work. His letters to the London Missionary 
Society between 1841 and 1856 (collected in a 
handsome and scholarly volume by Professor 
Schapera) are one long advocacy for greater use 
of native teachers so as to free European mission- 
aries to explore the great heathen hinterland to 
the north. And although the Society eventually let 
him go, complaining that his journeys into Central 
Africa had insufficient relevance to religion, 
Livingstone’s joy in exploration shows no 
patriotic acquisitiveness, only a desire to see the 
African creation and to find souls for rescue. 
The letters show the missionary instinct at its 
highest. 

The dissenters not only lacked vested colonial 
interests. They possessed forms more adaptable to 
primitive frontier living. Paradoxically, the frag- 
mentation of the old, formal churches made the 
spread of Christianity much easier. In the third 
volume of his massive history of Christianity in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Professor 
Latourette shows again and again how hamstrung 
the established, episcopal churches -were by the 
need to refer all ordinations and decisions to 
bishops thousands of miles away in Europe. It was 
the ‘inner light’ sects, the Baptists, Methodists and 
Quakers, with their own local elders and adminis- 
tration, who could move into.the wilderness and 
take root, their communion with God direct from 
chapel or homestead, not via London. This was 
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particularly true of America, to which Professor 
Latourette’s volume reasonably enough devotes 
half its space; but the same phenomenon jg 
apparent in India, Africa and the West Indies, 
where the Church of England all too often had let 
itself be identified with the class of oppressors, 
To a great extent, the lesson of his book seems to 
be, it was the very break-up of European 
Christendom which enabled Christianity to 
become, for the first time, a world religion. 

For eventually, the Church of England itself 
had to recognise that England was no longer the 
island kingdom of the Reformation. Canon 
Herklots’s Frontiers of the Church is a distin- 
guished and learned study of how the C of E 
became the Anglican Communion, evolving from 
a national church struggling to put its chasuble 
about the earth into a council of independent, 
like-minded entities. As dominion after dominion 
emerged, each claimed its metropolitan, then its 
synod, until the Church of England oversea had 
become the Churches of New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada and India, each with its own pre- 
dominantly national clergy. In each case, ecclesi- 
astical autonomy preceded by years political 
independence; long before the Statute of West- 
minster, the Anglican Communion shadowed 
forth in its constitution the coming pattern of 
Commonwealth. No one would claim that the 
Church, which hesitated so long to condemn 
slavery, has been a brilliant and unambiguous 
champion of human liberties in all times and 
lands; but it is an incomplete account of our 
empire and its aftermath which leaves out of the 
record the spirit its missionaries took around the 
earth, that men of all races should be the rulers 
of their souls. 

RONALD BRYDEN 
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INTERCOMMUNION 


Intercommunion is one of the burning issues before the 


Church of England in this generation. 


The recent open letters—one in favour signed by 32 
theologians, and one against signed by 53 members of the 
House of Laity—have aroused discussion throughout the 
Church, coming as they did on the occasion of the World 
Council of Churches Assembly at New Delhi. 


In an endeayour to find out what opinion the Church of 
England in fact holds, the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER is conducting a poll of all incumbents in the 


provinces of Canterbury and York. 


The result of this poll will appear in today’s 


(December 8) of the 
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together with the comments of leading clerical and lay 


members of the Church. 


To be sure of seeing the result of this poll get today’s 
C.E.N.—obtainable from newsagents and church book- 
shops, price 5d. In case of difficulty send 8d. in stamps to 
the Church of England Newspaper, 182 Fleet 


London, E.C.4. 
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A Crear of ENGLAND 


NEWSPAPER & THE RECORD 





Talent 


The Forgotten 


REV. J. CAMERON 


Preface by Dr. A. D. Moffat 


The inspiring story of a Minister of the a 
Church of Scotland who discovered in himself 
the ability to heal the sick by prayer and 
‘“‘the laying on of hands.’”’ 

“So utterly simple and unspoilt that as the 
record of the faith of one man, it will do good. 
It will humble even the most sophisticated.” 
—Th- British Weekly. 15s. 
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For Catholic Readers 





Our Lord’s 


AMELIA TONDINI MELGARI 


issue Oo L D 


“This volume, that the Holy Father 
Pope Pius XII praised most highly... 
is a book that we recommend to those 
who love children, and wish to do 
good to their souls.’’—L’Osservatore 
Romana. 25s. 
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An English Coxswain 


Street, 








DOCTOR TAKEN OUT TO DUTCH TANKER 


GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NORFOLK. At 10.58 on the morning of the 
24th March, 1960, Lloyd’s agent at Great Yarmouth informed the honorary secretary that 
there was a sick man aboard the Dutch tanker Mare Novum, which was proceeding towards 
Yarmouth Roads. The master had asked fora life-boat to meet him with a doctor. The life- 
boat Louise Stephens, with a doctor on board, was launched at low water at 1.2. There was 
fresh easterly wind with a heavy swell. The doctor boarded the tanker and found the patient 
lying in the engine room with severe internal injuries. He decided the man was in too bada 
state to be landed by life-boat. The tanker entered the harbour, where the patient was taken 
by ambulance to hospital. The life-boat reached her station at 1.31. 








This is another true story of the Life-boat Service—typica of the 
work that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 


The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions. 
YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 
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The Economics of the Export Boost 


By 


[THis is the sequel to the 
economics of the pay pause. 
The professed object of the 
pay pause—and the Govern- 
ment is deadly serious about 
to improve our com- 
petitive position. At its East- 
bourne convention Mr. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd recently told the 
Export Council for Europe 
’ that ‘if we allow our costs to 
go on rising from year to year, our goods will 
lose the competitive edge’ and that, he added, 
is likely to be ‘sharply decisive in the conditions 
of freer and less protected trade into which we 
are moving.’ Now the latest bulletin of the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search reports signs that British exports are 
becoming rather more competitive. British ‘ex- 
port prices,’ it says, ‘have risen less since the 
beginning of 1959 than those of any of our major 
competitors; they have held steady since the 
early part of 1961 while United States and 
French prices have been rising slowly and the 
dollar price of Germany's exports, as a result 
of revaluation, have risen more sharply.’ The 
Board of Trade index of export prices 
(1954=100) is still above the continental indices, 
but at 112 it is the same as for October, 1960, 
and only one point above the 1960 and 1957 
averages. Incidentally, the index of import prices 
at 96 was three points below the 1960 average, 
while the terms of trade index at 85 has never 
been so favourable for the British businessman. 

Yet the performance of British exporters in 
the world exports of manufactures (other than 
ships and aircraft) is still shocking. Their share 
has gone steadily down. It was 15.2 per cent. 
in the last quarter against 16.7 per cent. in the 
first quarter of 1960 and nearly 20 per cent. not 
sO many years ago. As compared with 1954 
British exports of manufactures last year were 
38 per cent. higher in value, but those of the 
eleven other industrial exporters were 85 per 
cent. higher. 

It is wrong to ascribe this failure simply to 
the fact that British prices have lost their ‘com- 
petitive edge.’ The questions of style and design, 
of salesmanship, of post-sales service, of ex- 
tended credits, are all part of the problem. 
And I would add the lack of State planning 


this—is 
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and industrial foresight, which caused last year’s | 
imports of sheet steel and chemicals to rise be- | 


cause British manufacturers had not enough 
capacity. (They now have an excess capacity.) 
I think Dr. Barna summed it up well in his 


article in the last annual industrial review of | 


the Financial Times: 
conclusion that in a changing world British 


‘It is difficult to avoid the | 


industry failed to adapt itself rapidly enough and | 


fully enough to new conditions and this failure 
reflects itself in both low exports and high im- 
ports. Typically we imported scooters from the 


Continent instead of exporting them; we im- | 
ported big jets from the United States instead | 
of exporting them; and we watched the Japanese | 


swamp the world with transistor radios. These 
products were known to British manufacturers, 


| 
| 


NICHOLAS 





DAVENPORT 


but they failed to develop them in time. ... We 
were importing shoes from Italy because of de- 
sign, not price. The failure is a failure of pro- 
ducing the right commodity at the right time. 
Very few of the identifiable failures can be 
attributed to high wages or other cost elements.’ 

The changing export world is the theme of 
the latest Treasury Bulletin for Industry. Be- 
tween 1954 and 1960 the world’s fastest-growing 
markets—by far—were Western Europe and the 
United States. Both more than doubled—and 
EEC did better than EFTA. The markets in 
Canada and the sterling area grew in this period 
by less than half! British exports to the sterling 
area increased by only 12 per cent. and our share 
of their market fell from 58 per cent. to 44 per 
cent. The removal of discrimination against 
dollar goods in Australia and South Africa 
helped American exports to those markets, while 
India bought large quantities of industrial plant 
from Germany. Incidentally, our exports of tex- 
tiles, in which we used to lead the world, fell 
by 20 per cent. in this period, although textile 
exports by the rest of the world rose by 41 per 
cent. The Treasury concludes that the growth of 
British exports has been hindered by certain 
‘structural features’ of our trade. The most im- 
portant, they say, is our dependence on sterling 
area markets where demand has been growing 
relatively slowly and where competition has 
sharpened to our disadvantage through the re- 
laxation of dollar restrictions—and, I would add, 
the whittling-away of British preferences. 
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This will partly explain the haste with which 
the Government is pushing the country into the 
European Common Market. But it does not seem 
to be content with that manceuvre. It seems deter- 
mined to carry on its deflationary tactics, its dear 
money, its credit squeeze and its pay pause until it 
has smashed the domestic market. It seems to 
have got into its frightened head that the British 
businessman is so Jazy and complacent that he 
will never export enough while there is any profit 
left in the home trade. This is false and dan- 
gerous economics. To create a vast surplus in- 
dustrial capacity at home is to destroy the 
confidence and morale of the British business- 
man, lose the good will of the trade unions 
for all time, put up industrial costs, reduce the 
productivity of labour and confess to the world 
that the British cannot adapt themselves to the 
changing world. 

The Government has a plain duty to start the 
reconstruction of our export trade by changing 
its own thinking. First, it has got to provide 
finance for exports on a longer-term basis. When 
we export capital goods, the customer—often the 
poor underdeveloped country—needs financing 
for much longer than five years. This finance can 


be provided by the insurance world if the 
Treasury gives the mecessary guarantees. 


Secondly, the Government has got to cheapen 
the rate of interest. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that you can finance long-term capital goods on 
a 7 per cent. and over basis and expect to get the 
business. Thirdly, it has got to change its tax 
structure, so that some tax is saved on exporting, 
either by extra investment allowances or by extra 
depreciation on plant installed for export pur- 
poses. Other countries have found that incentives 
can be given to the exporter without offending 





HALEYBRIDGE INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


COMPANY'S STRONG POSITION 


THe 14th Annual General Meeting of Haleybridge 
Investment Trust Limited was held on November 30 
in London, Sir Aynsley Bridgland, C.B.E. (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The consolidated Accounts before you show a net 
profit after tax of £138,674, which is an increase of 
£11,632 over that of the previous year. Your Board 
recommend a final dividend of 74° making a total 
for the year of 1293, and after payment of this 
dividend the balance carried forward on Revenue 
Account will be £179,036, an increase of £12,379. 

During the year the market value of the quoted 
investments has increased- by £782,073. They now 
appear in our Balance Sheet at a figure which is 
£2.497,769 below their Stock Exchange value. 

I should perhaps say something more about these 
quoted investments which predominanily represent 
our shareholding in the Regis Property Co. Limited, a 
company which we, as a group, started and have built 
up through the years, and whose business is confined 
to investment in revenue producing properties. 

The book value of the Regis company’s assets, as 
its shareholders have been told, is considerably below 
the present market value and its income is shown 
in the statement issued by the Company to be steadily 
increasing. It is an exceedingly valuable investment 
and our holding, together with that of our Associates, 
gives us effective control, and provides us with a 
steadily increasing income. Even if we realised these 
investments it is in the opinion of your Board difficult 
indeed to reinvest our moneys in as satisfactory a 
manner. We are, therefore, very content to hold them. 


In view of what I have said I think it would be 
the shareholders’ opinion that our Company's 
position is a strong one. 

The operations of our group are conducted by 
several subsidiaries, all of whom perform some part 
in the various transactions in which we are engaged. 

These subsidiaries provide us with the machinery 
to raise money on a temporary basis, to carry through 
to completion our plans for extensions of our port- 
folio whether in flats or offices, to earn fees for 
services rendered to our clients and to enable us to 
preserve our investment income while our negotia- 
tions are pending by absorbing charges that are 
properly levied on the cost of the buildings or other 
projects we are striving to complete. 

Our work each year, therefore, is through these 
subsidiaries to carry projects that are in various 
stages of negotiation until such time as they can be 
incorporated finally in our portfolio of investments, 
or otherwise disposed of. 

By this means we are able to initiate. investigate 
and do all that is necessary to produce a result that 
in the end increases our revenue, without, in the 
meantime, having affected our investment income. 

The dividend of 12°, which is recommended for 
the year largely comes out of a stable income, which 
gradually but surely is increasing and I am optimistic 
enough to say that this increase should go on for 
some years to come unless some unforeseen con- 
tingency arises. It must not be forgotten that our 
income from other sources can add considerably from 
time to time to our revenue. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GATT. Finally, it has got to set up its over- 
all planning machinery without further delay, 
even if the TUC has not agreed, and in par- 
ticular organise the small exporters in groups 
with a special sales staff. Our new place in the 
industrial world has got to be planned. There 
is no chance left of muddling through. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


¢ bes week in markets shows up once again 
the investment advantage during a defla- 
tionary ‘down’ period in holding ‘defensive’ 
consumer shares, like breweries, and avoiding 
cyclical capital goods shares, like steels, now 
down by over one-third. New bids have enlivened 
the brewery market—WwuHiTBREAD’s for TEN- 
NANTS and UNITED BREWERIES for HEWITT 
BROTHERS—causing big jumps in the prices 
of the biddees. The brewery share index is 
now at its high for the year. In connection 
with the second bid United Breweries are creat- 
ing a 6} per cent. convertible loan stock which 
will be convertible into the ordinary at the rate 
of 138 for £100 stock in October, 1964, and 
1965, and at the rate of 129 in October, 1966, 
and 1967. The issue price has not yet been an- 
nounced, but this would be an attractive stock. 
Its options will cover the years when, it is ex- 
pected, the company will be deriving the full 
benefit of its extensive acquisitions of the last 
two years. I recommend a purchase of it as soon 
as it is available on the market. 


Wood Hall Trust 

This bid for Hewitt Brothers reminds us that 
WOOD HALL TRUST holds 39 per cent. of the 
Hewitt equity. This will be worth about £24 
million, although the holding stands in the 
balance sheet at a nominal figure. Unfortunately 
the net profits of the Trust for the year to June 
30 are down from over the half-million mark 
to £352,000 after providing a further £135,000 
for hire-purchase losses of its Peter Long sub- 
sidiary (the investment in which had already 
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HAROLD WESLEY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Paper Products) 





DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





THe 15th annual general meeting of Harold 
Wesley Limited was held on December 6 in London, 
Mr. Percy Day-WINTER (chairman and managing 
director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended 30th June, 1961: 

Although Sales increased, the Profit from the year’s 
trading was a little less than for the-previous year. 
However, the result is considered satisfactory, having 
regard to increased costs. 

A pleasing feature has been the continued increase 
in Export Sales during the last four years. The total 
for the year exceeded that of any previous year, but 
the Export market is becoming increasingly difficult. 

Your Directors propose a Final Dividend of 10% 
which, with the Interim Dividend of 6% already paid, 
makes 16% for the year, the same as for the previous 
year. The Balance carried forward is increased from 
£148,271 to £160,206. 

At the present time your Company’s factories are 
reasonably busy, although there has been a slight de- 
cline in Sales since the date of the so-called “Little 
Budget” and the imposition of the 10% surcharge on 
Purchase Tax. It is to be hoped these additional 
Treasury measures will be removed to the benefit of 
trade generally. 

The report was adopted. 
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been written off). On other counts it is doing 
well—in overseas trading in Malaya and Singa- 
pore, in estate development and in the drink 
trade, where it has extensive interests through 
Sandeman and Moussec. The dividend is the 
10 per cent. expected on the increased capital. 
If this were the conventional industrial holding 
company I would not consider it, but Samuel 
Montagu, the bankers and bullion merchants, 
have a 12 per cent. holding with options to 
make it up to 34 per cent. over three years at 
prices rising to 22s. At the present price of 
20s. 9d. to yield 3.8 per cent., the shares seem 
high enough. 


Clothing Shares 

A leading broker calls attention to the shares 
of the British ready-to-wear clothing trade, which 
has been making remarkable progress in recent 
years. It has improved its design as well as main- 
taining its quality and it is now in the position 
to compete effectively abroad and derive great 
advantage from our entry into the Common 
Market. But its mainstay has, of course, been 
the buoyant home trade (especially in the 
fashion-conscious _under-twenty-five — group), 
which increased in value 8 per cent. last year 
against a rise of 44 per cent. in total consumer 


spending. This year trade has not been so strong, . 


but the leaders, MONTAGUE BURTON (mainly for 
men) and PASOLDs (for children’s clothing), are 
said to be enjoying a good increase. The yields 
on Montague Burton ‘A’ shares are only 3.1 
per cent. and on Pasolds only a guinea! There 
are risks in the women’s trade, as the statement 
from HEBE-JACQMAR reveals—a serious decline in 
trade and no dividend, but I hear that JAEGER 
HOLDINGS are showing up Well, and these shares 
at 14s. 6d. to yield over 4 per cent. are fairly 
priced. Of the rainwear companies I like QUEL- 
RAYN HOLDINGS at 21s. 3d. to yield 4.7 per cent. on 
the 20 per cent. dividend. These shares were 
recently introduced at 16s. and on the pros- 
pect of current earnings it is reasonable to look 
for a slight increase in dividend in the current 
year. 


Company Notes 


AMUEL OSBORN produced unexpectedly 

good results for the year to July 31, 1961. 
The steel industry generally is not working to 
capacity, but this company, with its specialised 
products, hit another peak in sales and profits. 
The group’s main manufacturing activities are 
in regard to the complex special steels required 
in industry today, which call for a great deal 
of research and development work. The depart- 
ment responsible for sheet steel production has 
made a great achievement this year by installing 
a Sendzimir cold-rolling mill, for the produc- 
tion of sheets sixty inches wide, the largest in- 
stallation of its kind in the world. The pre-tax 
profit for 1960 was £1.670 million; this rose to 
£2.042 million and produced a net profit of 
£986,150, providing a cover of 3.3 times for the 
40 per cent. dividend. This is a 5 per cent. in- 
crease, which would have been more had it not 
been for the Chancellor’s plea for restraint. 
The chairman, Mr. Frank R. Hurst, wisely hesi- 
tates to forecast the future. He does say that the 
company is still very busy in many departments, 
but that the volume of orders received is now 
slightly lower than a few months ago. This is a 
company on which investors rightly set a pre- 
mium for good management, for once again it 
has had a year free of labour troubles, and even 
its overseas subsidiaries in India, Israel, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa have contributed to 
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profits. Since the dividend statement the 5s, 
shares have risen to 52s. 6d. and yield 3.8 per 
cent. 

Since the last accounts there have been 
changes in the capital position of Kenwell 
Properties. The company issued 250,000 ordinary 
shares at 8s. each to the Eagle Star Insurance 
Co., which has in return agreed to provide £f 
million as a mortgage loan over the next three 
years. This new finance will enable the company 
to make further property investments and 
eliminate the unsecured loan and bank over- 
draft. The policy of the company now is to sell 
some low-yielding properties and reinvest in 
higher-income-producing properties. These 
changes will be reflected in subsequent accounts. 
In fact for the year ended June 30, 1961, general 
revenue rose from £65,565 to £91,133, while 
profits earned by the dealing subsidiary fell 
from £31,205 to £29,761. The net profit after tax 
increased by £6,000 to £40,196. Property de- 
velopments at Gosport, Manchester, Radlett and 
Wanstead are now completed, and new buildings 
at Leeds and Luton will be completed this year. 
Further developments are in hand, including the 
valuable central site at Bradford. Under their 
very able chairman, Sir Cyril Black, shareholders 
can look forward to increasing profits and divi- 
dens. The 2s. ordinary shares at 9s. 6d., to 
yield 4.2 per cent. on the 20 per cent. dividend, 
can therefore be considered moderately valued. 

During the current year’s trading ending May 
31, 1961, Pontins Ltd. have made several ac- 
quisitions which have necessitated an increase 
in the ordinary share capital from £525,000 to 
£838,125. It is now proposed to increase the 
authorised capital to £14 million, to take 
care of further developments. The accounts 
include seventeen months’ trading of the 
newly acquired Middleton Tower Holiday Camp, 
which resulted in a small loss due to the in- 
clusion of a second winter’s expenses. Jersey 
Jubilee Camps have not contributed to this year’s 
profits. Little Canada Holiday Village in the 
Isle of Wight brought in £38,294. Since the year- 
end Dolphin Holiday Camps (Devon) have been 
acquired, which, as they are close to the com- 
pany’s camps at Paignton and Torquay, should 
prove a valuable and economical addition. The 
group has certainly been very active throughout 
the year and the chairman, Mr. E. W. Pontin, 
states that the high standard of catering and 
entertainment which campers expect and de- 
mand will certainly be maintained. He is con- 
fident that results for the current year will show 
an appreciable advance on those of last year, 
for which the net profit, after tax, was £240,641. 
The dividend on the larger capital is stepped up 
from 30 per cent to 35 per cent. The 2s. shares 
at 16s. 9d. yield 4.2 per cent. 

Amalgamated Industrials controls a number 
of industrial concerns mainly engaged in the 
medium to heavy sector of industry, which has, 
in some instances, experienced a difficult year. 
However, this group announce excellent results 
for the year to May 31, 1961, the gross trading 
profit having risen from £325,668 to £470,780. 
Taxation absorbed £195,588, the net profit being 
£126,437 against £96,414. The chairman, Mr. 
A. E. Somers, states that a most profitable 
change was made during the year when the 
group sold their interest in W. J. Harris and 
Co. Ltd., realising a capital profit of £220,000, 
and acquired the Electro Dynamic Construction 
Co. Ltd. The most successful subsidiary this year 
was the Mulberry Co., which produced the high- 
est eatnings in the company’s history. A divi- 
dend of 50 per cent. is being paid on the Is. 
ordinary shares, which are around 4s. 104d. 
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Thought for Food 





1961 


West Points 


By 


IN 1952 we were still in 
the grip of rationing in 
this country. Few cookery 
writers or publishers had 
the nerve to tantalise 
the public with recipes 
calling for steaks and 
wine, joints of pork 
and veal, pheasants and 
cream, chickens cooked in 
butter, sauces made with 
eggs and olive oil, and 
meat stock for soups and 
stews. The flow of new cookery books which in 
the late Fifties turned into a flood had barely 
started, and I suppose this explains the fact that 
while during the past few years some really very 
pointless American publications have been taken 
up over here—and often launched on the English 
market without the slightest acknowledgment of 
their transatlantic origin—one of the most enter- 
taining and illuminating of cookery books from 
the United States was overlooked. 

Helen Brown’s West Coast Cook Book,* now 
in its fourth printing, was first published (by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston) in 1952, and I wish 
it had come my way long before now, for Mrs. 
Brown throws light on scores of points about 
American ingredients and American cooking 
which, in my ignorance of the American conti- 
nent, have always to me seemed most mysterious. 
The recipes, says the author, cre the regional ones 
of the three Pacific States—California, Oregon, 
and Washington, Some, brought from all over 
Europe, originated with the early settlers, and 
proving suitable to the new world, settled in as 
native dishes. There were the foods and the 
recipes introduced by the Spaniards and the 
Mexicans; others were brought across the plains 
by the pioneers of the Oregon Territory and have, 
Mrs. Brown says, a Yankee flavour. In many of 
the dishes there are Chinese, Italian or French 
influences; and dishes one often reads about in 
cookery books without being given a clue as to 
their origin—Cioppino (a sea-food ragodt), 
Olympia pan roast (olympia is an oyster) and 
Green Goddess dressing (created at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, in honour of George Ar- 
liss)\—turn ‘out to be entirely local inventions. 

Nearly all the recipes make convincing reading 
and probably delicious eating; Mrs. Brown makes 
short work of substitutes, makeshifts and synthe- 
tics and her lists of ingredients, easy on the eye 
and the mind, are very far removed from those 
interminable recipes of American magazine 
cookery which call for one half-cup or one 
quarter-teaspoon of everything but the washing- 
up water. For English readers, though, the most 
valuable parts of the book are the notes on West 
Coast ingredients, the fish, the flora, the fauna. 
Mrs. Brown explains abalone, albacore, barra- 


*One should be able to order this through any 
g00d bookshop. John Sandoe (Books) Ltd., 10 
Blacklands Terrace, SW3, is good at coping with 
foreign orders. 
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cuda, white sea bass and black sea bass which 
‘grows as large as six hundred pounds so we 
seldom cook it whole,’ tells us that there are 
thirty-five kinds of clam on the West Coast and 
describes the razor, the pismo, the mud, the 
gaper, the Empire and butter clams, and also a 
gigantic freak called geoduck—about which it 
seems there are aspects not entirely polite so that 
‘ladies of an earlier day stayed at a discreet 
distance when their men went hunting them.’ 
With one of quite a few poker-faced digs at 
her own compatriots’ passion for gimfhicky 
names and their carefree debasing of recipes, 
Mrs. Brown remarks of a dish called Coos Bay 
Clam Cakes that ‘this could be stuck in a split 
buttered bun and called a clamburger, but let’s 
not.’ 

Reading of the extraordinary variety of the 
wild berries and fruits of the West—Oregon 
crabapples, wild cherries, plums, elderberries, 
blackberries, barberries, grapes, gooseberries, 
huckleberries, cranberries—one begins to under- 
stand the origin of the preponderance of recipes 
for pies and fruit desserts which one finds in 
American cookery books, and also the American 
taste for eating fruit jellies and preserves with 
meat and poultry. 

As for those mixed-up fruit, vegetable and 
cheese salads which many people, excusably, 
appear to think form the staple diet of 
America, Mrs. Brown doesn’t bother too much 
about them; her explanation of the tendency to 
fling all and sundry ingredients into the salad 
bowl is that ‘this everlasting green salad tossing is 
becoming something of a bore. So—to vary it— 
we make it in the classic manner but toss in 
other ingredients at will—nuts, cheese, olives, 
croatons, slivers of orange peel or ancho- 
vies. . . .. I don't altogether agree that a plain 
green salad ever becomes a bore—not, that is, if 
it’s made with fresh well-drained crisp green stuff 
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and a properly seasoned dressing of good-quality 
olive oil and sound wine vinegar. But I do agree 
that all this talk about ‘tossed salads’ is a bore; 
if seems to me that a salad and its dressing are 
things we should take more or less for granted 
at a meal, like bread and salt; and not carry 
on about them. 


But when you go, as a friend of mine did last 
week, to the restaurant of a big West End depart- 
ment store, order something called an egg salad 
costing 3s. 9d. which turns out to consist of 
outside lettuce leaves laid on a flat plate with a 
little dollop of grated carrot, two of diced beet- 
root and two halved hard-boiled eggs, and quite 
devoid of seasoning or dressing but plus 
separately—a teeny pottikin containing two tea- 
spoonfuls of what appeared to be slightly 
thinned-down commercial salad cream—well, 
boring though it may be, how can we stop going 
on about salads? 

* 


From half a dozen original manuscripts, all 
but one in private collections, Mr. J. Stevens 
Cox, FSA, has compiled an attractive twenty- 
page booklet of Dorset Dishes of the 18th 
Century. Items especially instructive to me are 
directions for salting and smoking a goose, 
from Judith Frampton’s Recipe Book, 1708, 
and a recipe for burnt cream (Mrs. Machen, 
1710 to circa 1750). Smoked goose is a delicious 
and very expensive Austrian and German 
speciality, but I have never seen a recipe for it 
in any old English cookery book; and the 
burnt cream is almost identical with the créme 
briilée made celebrated before the First World 
War by Trinity College, Cambridge, kitchens. 
There are various legends about the evolution of 
this dish (including a particularly irritating one 
reported by Boulestin, according to which a Swiss 
chef employed at Trinity in the 1899s claimed to 
have created it; oh dear, the vanity of cooks), 
but Mrs. Machen’s is the earliest recipe given 
in the form we know it today which 1 
have yet come across. Dorset Dishes costs 
2s. 6d. and can be obtained from the Dorset 
Archeological Society, County Museum, Dor- 
chester, Dorset. 





‘And now a word from our sponsor,’ 
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This year the Joneses heard about Malta—the 
golden isle with the longest summer in the 


Mediterranean. 
In Malta the weather is ideal for all outdoor 


activities — sporting, sightseeing (by horse- 
drawn Karrozzin if you like) or just lazing in 
the sunshine. There’s superb bathing, of course, 
with beach facilities to match. And the range of 
hotels gives many to choose from—even on a 
limited budget. 


...they’ve 


GONE 


The Maltese are charming and friendly and 
everyone speaks English, The currency is 
sterling—which means there are no foreign cur- 
rency problems. And Malta, with 5,000 years 
of living history, is only six hours away by air. 


to 





It’s less expensive than you would think 
See your local Travel Agent to-day 
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WINTER 
HOLIDAYS 


“AUSTRIA 


Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 









An organisation specialising exclusively 
finance for the Building, Ownership and 
Management of Property invites you to open 
a Deposit Account and earn 83% per annum 
paid gross without deduction of Tax. 


@ No fees or commissions. 
@ Immediate withdrawals. 
@ Full details on request. 


eo gata ting ia a hectincatiaa aaa acinar aie 
! | 
I To: Finance & Mortgage Group Ltd., Eagle House, | 
a Craven Road, London, W.2. (Tel.: AMBassador 0055.) ] 
Please send, without obligation, Balance Sheet and descriptive I 
i booklet. 
BH —_- NAME (MI, MIs., Miss) ...ccccccccorseserserreesersenesesensessensssscssassansossseses | 
I i 
| PIED ocivicnceschecavccssescannseinaversceveesesvsccectnssedsesscessessncnecsonssscesesess ] 
! I 
. Sondencesabbiesssedennensansdovderacsgsesecadasenseduaveueteseteenscesbucossone tases | 
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Consuming Interest 


On the Move 





By LESLIE ADRIAN 
BEFORE and during the war, 
anyone moving from one 
room in London to another 
with suitcases, radio, gramo- 
phone records, frying pans, 
casserole dish and typewriter, 

had to stand embarrassedly 


among his self-revealing debris 
trying to hail a cab. Now, a few firms deal 
with this restless army of transients from bed- 
sitter to bed-sitter, servicing movers who have 
too much for a taxi and too little for the big 
removal vans. 

One of the first men to start the light removal 
service in London was Derrick Cartlidge of 
‘Taxi-Trucks—the general term for the service 
in Australia, though he didn’t know this before 
registering. Cartlidge’s main office is at 22 South 
Hill Park Gardens, NW3 (HAMpstead 1466). 

Beginning his business twelve years ago largely 
to serve the weekend bed-sitter trade (as. they 
are usually in the professions, moving has to 
be done on the weekends when they are free), 
he has now expanded his business; the Dormo- 
biles and Minni-Vans (the double ‘n’ is his trade 
spelling) at his two depots in Hampstead and 
Hyde Park Corner will meet incoming tourists 
and immigrants at docks with big sea-trunks, 
take couples with their children and summer 
furniture to the seaside during holidays, and 
meet Overloaded passengers at trains. 

A frequent removal job, he tells me, is for 
separating or divorcing couples. Usually, the de- 
parting husband or wife has rung him up and 
given him dispassionate details of what is to be 
taken away; but when one of his vanmen—he 
has six in his firm—goes to the address, posses- 
sion wars between couples begin to rage over 
the toaster, divan and armchair, or whatever 





lots have been scheduled for removal. The men 
have-instructions not to get involved if possible, 
and just to get ahead with the moving; but it’s 
not always easy. 

The Minni-Van rate at ‘Taxi-Trucks’ is 
12s. 6d. per hour or Is. 9d. per mile: the Dor- 
mobile rate is £1 per hour or 2s. per mile. 

Another firm who carry out light removals are 
the ‘Koala Taxi-Trucks,’ an Australian firm at 
7 Rosslyn Court, Ornan Road, NW3 (SWIss 
Cottage 3918), who charge 15s. an hour in the 
London area, regardless of contents. For a long 
trip, the company makes a compromise between 
an hourly rate and mileage rate—because an 
hourly rate would be too expensive for the 
customer and a mileage rate too cheap for them. 

Advertising in the ‘What's On In London’ 
personal column (‘Too Little for a Van? Then 
! Am Your Man’) is J. S. Eastwood, 2 Powis 
Square, WI1 (PARK 3283). He is considerably 
more modest to speak to than. his slogan would 
imply. His one-man organisation has been 
going for a year and is still in a ‘trial position.’ 





He has a minimum turning-out price of one 
| guinea for average removals, though he makes 
a special price for old-age pensioners (Ss. for 
the whole job). His trade life, he says, has been 
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hounded by hoax callers and people in bed-sitters 
who break their appointments and take off in 
taxis before he arrives. 

As many playwrights and novelists and now 
Mr. Eastwood confirm, these bed-sitter people 
car. be pretty far out. 

* 


The great Gaels of Ireland may be the men 
that God made mad, but who would have 
thought (least of all Chesterton) that one day 
they would rate the top ten for making sewing- 
machines? 

More, the Irish now make the cheapest and 
best sewing-machines in the world. The Novem- 
tex Which? carries an eighteen-page study of 
over forty sewing-machines in general use and, 
as the introduction says, the list of countries 
now exporting them to this country sounds 
like a roll-call of the United Nations. 

At the conclusion of an exhaustive survey of 
the merits and shortcomings of Necchis, Vigor- 
ellis, Elnas, Helvetias, Pfaffs, Vikings and even 
the ubiquitous Joneses (this family also have a 
crane named after them), the authorities of the 
Consumers’ Association issue their verdict that 
the ‘joint best buy’ is the Irish Cresta De-Luxe 
(£37 16s.), the Novum Swan-Neck (at a grace- 
ful £40 19s.), two Necchis from Italy and that 
old faithful Singer (£66 1s. 3d.) from Britain. 
But on price the Irish win hands down, the 
cheaper Necchi being £43 16s. 7d. and the super- 
sounding Supernova Ultra model £57 18s. 3d. 
But all these are, with emphasis, straight-stitch 
machines—so don’t expect them to sew sham- 
rocks on your bed-linen. 


* 


Since writing about oiled teak and afrormosia 
furniture I have had suggestions from all over 
the country about alternative treatments for the 
wood, less expensive than An-Teak and 
CONT /ex. A vicar tells me that the craftsmen 
installing afrormosia in his church recommended 
@ mixture of spirits of turpentine and linseed 
oil. He finds that it is not sticky, and generally 
gives results that sound remarkably similar to 
those obtained with the branded oils that I men- 
tioned. 

I am also told that in Heal’s warehouses 
petroleum jelly is used, that it gives a pleasant 
gleam to the surface of oiled hardwood, and that 
if it is rubbed well in does not leave the surface 
sticky. Another preparation that has a number 
of supporters is medicinal paraffin (not, repeat 
not, the paraffin that comes pink, blue and other 
colours of the petroleum rainbow). Linseed oil 
on its own (even the refined variety) tends to form 
a hard, glossy film (one correspondent calls it 
a ‘skin’ and another said it looked like varnish). 
A reader who has lived in Denmark, and has 
used An-Teak for years, says that it, too, has 
this ultimate ‘skin’ effect. 

Three Mancunians wrote to tell me that Ken- 
dal Milne and.the Conran agency in Manchester 
both stock An-Teak. But the vicar seems to have 
the best buy. To make up his mixture of linseed 
oil and turps he bought Is. 3d. bottles of each 
from Woolworth’s, and reckons to have enough 





to last him for years, even with all that church 


furniture. 


Postscript ... 


THE Journalist, which is the 
monthly organ of my trade 
union, the National Union of 
Journalists, prints this month 
the account given by a senior 
Press Association reporter and 
others to the union’s Glasgow 
branch, describing scenes out- 
side the Glasgow High Court after a ‘not proven’ 
verdict in the case of one Walter Scott Ellis, 
charged with murder. 

‘Naturally, the Journalist states, ‘the papers 
wanted to interview him, some of them exclu- 
sively. ... J As Ellis stepped from the High 
Court building, he was met by a surging, jostling 
crowd of reporters. Unfortunately, some tough 
thugs came along as well. The Evening Citizen 
thought they had “signed him up.” So did the 
Daily Express. And the Daily Record. No one 
knows exactly who hit whom in the struggle 
that followed. Said Jim Brown, of the Citizen: 
“I saw two Express men and one Record te- 
porter felled. One of Ellis’s friends was hitting 
out at everyone in sight with a pair of crutches.” 

‘By some misfortune Ellis, in the confusion, 
was bundled by Beaverbrook men into a Record 
car. Said Brown: “We tried to persuade him 
he was in the wrong car and to get him away. But 
the driver started the engine. I estimate there 
were about nine people inside, and three of the 
doors were open. All this time the Record boys 
were trying to get us out.”’ 

The report goes on to state that Citizen men 








AVERYS 
b 
Specialists in fine Burgundies 
and Beaujolais 





In this deep Midwinter we offer for 
your comfort and delight the following 
selection from our wonderful list with 
pride in their outstanding quality and 
confidence in their absolute authenticity. 


1 bot. Beaujolais Clochemerle 1955 9/9 
1 bot. Juliénas 1955... .. 10/9 
1 bot. Fleurie 1955 nee 
1 bot. Pommard Superior 1953 —-14/6 
1 bot. Volnay Téte de Cuvée 1953 15/9 
1 bot. Nuits St. George Réserve 

1952 15/3 





All for 75/- Carriage Paid. What a 
splendid Christmas gift for the dis- 
criminating friend or even to oneself! 


Write for List and Special Christmas 
Offers to 


7, Park Street 
BRISTOL 


Established before 1793 
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denied having brought thugs along for the oc- 
casion: one blamed Ellis’s lawyer for having 
led each of the three papers to believe that it 
‘would have Ellis exclusively.’ Although Ellis had 
been put into a Record car (which was filled by 
Express and Citizen men), it was the Citizen that 
eventually got Ellis away to a secret hiding- 
place; but that was only after a fight in the 
course of which ‘an iron gate outside the Court 
building was taken off its hinges, a knife was 
seen in someone’s hand, and a policeman had his 
hand jammed in a car door.’ The Press Asso- 
ciation man told the branch meeting that it was 
‘a shocking and shameful experience’ that he had 
never seen the like of in twenty years of journa- 
lism: ‘there were about twenty reporters pulling 
and tugging. It’s a wonder no one was killed.’ 

The Glasgow branch of the NUJ found no 
individaal reporter to blame, but condemned 
‘cheque-book journalism and news-desk pres- 
sure,’ and asked editors to a consultation with 
officers of the branch—with no success. Accord- 
ing to the Journalist, the branch is now con- 
sidering an approach to the Press Council, and 
1 wonder what good it thinks that will do. 


* 


From a half-page advertisement for cans and 
canned foods (we used to say ‘tins’ and ‘tinned’) 
in the posh Sundays: ‘. . . So that when your 
husband returns from his hard day at the office, 
he finds you waiting like the dedicated wife you 
are, cool, calm and competent, all ready to open 
him a can of beer, while a canned steak pie 
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browns in the oven, and canned fruit and cream 
wait on the sideboard.’ Must have been quite a 
strong-minded copywriter to resist writing, ‘So 
that when your husband returns canned from 
his hard day at the office, he finds you waiting 
like the dedicated wife you are, cool, calm and 
canned. ...’ 


* 


What's happened to the simple and useful 
English verb ‘to expect’? I shouldn’t mind its 
being dropped in favour of some other verb 
or phrase that meant the same thing—‘to await,’ 
perhaps, in some senses, or ‘to look forward to’ 
in others—but why do even serious writers use 
‘to anticipate’ instead? 

A Times leader, the other day, on the popula- 
tion problems of Mauritius, said that ‘no relief 
by emigration is now to be anticipated,’ which 
doesn’t mean what I think the leader-writer in- 
tended it to mean. And less than a week ago, 
Peterborough of the Daily Telegraph quoted 
a young schoolmaster’s account in the Eton 
College Chronicle of the hurricane havoc in 
British Honduras, and speculated about its effect 
on Eton’s recruiting for the organisation, Volun- 
tary Service Overseas. ‘I anticipate a rush,’ wrote 
Peterborough. I don’t think he meant that he 
was hurrying to get to British Honduras first. 


* 


My Observer colleague Syllabub’s engaging 
Syllabub in the Kitchen (Methuen, 21s.) is much 
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more than merely another cookery book: it is 
full of social history, quotations from sources 
as diverse as Jane Austen and Colin MaclInnes, 
and such fragments of esoteric information as 
how Dr. Arnold did his hair, the price of a 
Billingsgate porter’s hat and why you shouldn't 
offer hard cheese to an Orthodox Jew. Would a 
young woman wish to precipitate a proposal? 
‘The operation should be made as easy as pos- 
sible for him, and can sometimes be greatly 
helped by food,’ and Syllabub goes on to pre- 
scribe mulligatawny, trout in aspic, new potatoes 
and salad, strawberry orange fool and one. good 
cheese. 

I select as my wine of the week the one that, 
properly handled, Syllabub intends as_ the 
hostess’s wine of a lifetime: ‘a good,but safe 
wine is advisable. A vin rosé meets the case, but 
it should be a Tavel or a very dry one from 
Provence.’ I think nothing of pink Provencal 
wines, and opinions are divided about Tavel. 
‘The best rosé wine of France, and therefore of 
the world,’ writes Marrison; Edward Hyams 
says, ‘One of the very few wines I personally 
dislike for, in my Opinion, it is “quarrelsome.”’ 
Lichine calls it ‘superb,’ and Walter James says 
it has ‘a hard, metallic taste.’ The important 
thing in the particular context is, to my mind, 
that it is a pretty colour and stronger than it 
looks. It can be bought almost anywhere (J. 
Lyons sell it at a mere IIs.), and I suggest that 
my young women readers try it out as Syllabub 
suggests and let me know how they get on. Dis- 
honourable proposals don’t count. 

CYRIL RAY 
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 Passauer Brothers Ltd., London 


, SHIPPERS OF THE FINEST HOCKS per bottle 
1960 Johannisberger Riesling... ae ae a aii oat son o» 10/6 

1957 ELTVILLER RHEINBERG RIESLING 

General Langwerth von Simmern Wine _ ... oe ose eee ooo o. 15/6 
1959 Niersteiner Olberg Riesling Auslese 

Growth Weingut Franz Karl Schmitt ... oe ooo ose ose oe =19/- 
1959 Niersteiner Pettenthal & Rehbach 

Riesling Beerenauslese 

Estate Bottling Anton Balbach Erben ie a sides en dels we 6h/- 

"< ; Obtainable from leading Wine Merchants 

Write in for our list containing well over 100 Hocks, besides Moselles, French wines, etc., to 


q Head Office: Kipling House, 43 Villiers Street, London, W.C.2 


Sole importer: 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 


Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone E U Ston — 


3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


trom WOMEN HIS- 






APPLICATIONS invited 
TORY GRADUATES 5-40, with personal- 
ity and interest in World Atlairs to teach girls 
over 18. Stimulating work, scope for initia- 
tive, good salary, delightful conditions. Apply 
Miss Neville-Rolfe, Hartwell Hse., Aylesbury 





CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 


A manageress is required for a London 
Bookshop specialising in books for child- 
ren. A thorough and up-to-dat e > know ledge 
of this field is needed, with judgement and 
regard for quality. There w Tf be ample 
opportunity for initiative. Salary according 
to experience: pension scheme: luncheon 
vouchers Applications should be = ad- 
dressed to Box No. 8491 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM 
CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are invited for the post of 
SENIOR ASSISTANT KEEPER in the 
DEPARTMENT OF PAINTINGS AND 
DRAWINGS. Stipend according to quali- 
fications on the scale £1,350 x £50-£1,400 
x £75-£2,075. Contributory. pension under 
F.S.S.U. and family allowance. Age not 
less than twenty-eight and preferably not 
more than forty. The appointment should 
be taken up as soon as possible after 
March 16. 1962. Applicants. who must 
possess a University degree, should be ex- 
perienced in the study and professional 
care of paintings and drawings, and pre- 
ference will be given to those with sub- 
stantial experience in a similar post. The 
duties will include particular responsibility 


for the drawings and water-colours. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Director, to whom seven copies of appli- 


cations should be sent to reach him not 
later than January 15, 1962. with full 
details including the names and addresses 
ot three referees testimoniais are not 

( 


required 


VOLUNTEERS with health- 


LONG-TERM 


visiting qualifications and French-speaking 
ability urgently needed to develop the work 


already undertaken by International Voluntary 
Service on behalf of the severely stricken 
hurricane victims in Mauritius. In liaison with 
the Mauritian Ministry of Labour the new 
volunteers will be required to provide a health 
visiting service for the camps in which 
thousands of victims have been living for more 
than eighteen months. Contracts will be for 


eighteen months. Fares, clothing allowance, 
accommodation, pocke! money “and fu'l in- 
surance will be provided. Write for details 


to the Genera! Secretary, International Volun- 
7 





tary Service. 72 Oakley Sauare, London, 
N.W.1. 

MINISTRY OF WORKS ASSISTANT IN- 
SPECTORS OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


for men or women at 

Candidates must have a 
(normally with Ist or 2nd 
asm for archaeology. 


Two pensionable posts 
least 23 on 1 9.61 
University Decree 
class hons.) and an ent husi 


preferably combined with first-hand knowledge 
in @ particular field National salary scale 
£738-£1,222. Starting salary may be above 


Write Civil 

Gardens, 
quoting 
1961 


Minimum. Promotion prospects 

Service Commission Burlington 
London, W.1, for application form 
$415/61. Closing date 29th December, 


NOTTINGHAM TRAINING COLLEGE 
Required , 
SENIOR LECT RI RS or 
covering hetween them 


ART AND CRAFT 


mber, 1962. some 20 


LECTURERS 


for Septe 


GEOGRAPHY 


BIOLOGY HISTORY 
CHEMISTRY MATHEMATICS 
DIVINITY MUSIC 


EDUCATION 
ENGLISH 

This is a new Colle 
approximately 300 men and 
students 

Entire new buildings completed in 1961 
Salary according to Pelham Scales. Forms 
of Application (to be returned by Decem- 


PHYSICS 


ge opened in 1960 for 
300 women 


ber 3th. 1961) and further particulars 
may be obtained from The Principal, 
Training College for Teachers, Clifton, 
Nottingham. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH 
CLUBS requires SENIOR RESIDENTIAL 
OFFICER to take charge of their HOLIDAY 
and TRAINING CENTRE, KILMORY 
CASTLE, LOCHGILPHEAD, ARGYLL. 
Open APRIL to OCTOBER inclusive Fall resi- 
dential salary The N.A.Y.C. will consider the 
Provision of other work during the remainder 
of year to suitably qualified applicants who so 
desire.—Apply for particulars to: N.A.Y.C., 30 
Devonshire Street, London, W.1. 


DECEMBER 8, 











1961 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—con!. 


INDEXER (female) required for London 
newspaper office. Some experience essential.— 


Write, stating age, education and experience, 
Box 8503 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH 
CLUBS offers appointments at their HOLI- 
DAY and TRAINING CENTRE, KILV- 
ROUGH MANOR, THE GOWER, near 


SWANSEA, for 

(1) SENIOR RESIDENTIAL 

(2) ASSISTANT RESIDENTIAL 

These appointments are NOT available to 
husband and wife, but married applicants are 
acceptable Appointments to become effective 
not later than August |, 1962. possibly earlier 
Full residential salary. Apply for particulars to 
N.A.YC., 30 Devonshire Street. London 
wil 


OFFICER and 
OFFICER 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
LONDON 


are invited from British 
post Head 


APPLICATIONS 
male graduates tor the 
Librarian, Society of Antiquaries, Burling- 
ton House. Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Salary £1,000-£1.250 by £25 annual incre- 
ments Applicants with experience may 
Start at a higher figure. Experience in 
Library or archive administration desir- 
able and an interest in archaeojogical work 
an advantage. Application forms may he 
obtained from the Assisiant Secretary, 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 
Piccadilly. London, W.1, which should be 
returned by January 1, 1962 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN 
SCHOOLS 


Two 
full-time staff. 


appointments to the Movement’s 
Preference will be given to 


candidates who are single and under 
thirty Some teaching experience and/or 
theological training essential. 


1. North-East Regional Secretary for 


Sixth Form Conference and Study 
Group work. Take office early 1962 
2. Joint ezional Secretary for work 
among Younger School Leavers. 
mainly in Secondary Modern Schools 
in the Lancashire/Cheshire area 
Plannine Conferences and advising 
Study Group. An imaginative ap- 


proach essential. Take oflice in Sep- 


tember 1962 or before 


Further details from General Secretary, 
SC.MS.. Annandale. North End Road. 
London, N.W.11 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
KING'S COLLEGE 
Newcastle Upon Tyne, 1 
The Council of King’s College invite appli- 


cations for the post of Master of Painting 
in the Department of Fine Art 
The starting salary will be determined at a 
suitable point on the Senior Lecturers’ 
Scale £1.975-£2.375 per annum according 
to age, qualifications and experience of the 
successtul applicant. F.S.S.U. and Child 
Allowance 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar and Secretary of King’s Col- 
lege, to whom two copies of application. 
together with the names and addresses of 
three persons to whom reference may be 
made. should be addressed so as to reach 
him not later than December 30. 1961 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 

Applications are invited from suitably 

qualified women for the post of PRIN- 

CIPAL as from Ist September, 1962. The 

College, which js situated on a very attrac- 
tive site overlooking Bingley. has at pres- 

ent 250 womea students training for teach- 

ing in infant, junior and secondary 
schools. Major @xtensions costing some 
£200.000 are at present be’ng made to the 
buildings to provide for the expansion 
-# the College to about 2350 students in 


situated in the 


Y% house, pleasantly 
provided for the 


College grounds, is 
Principal. 

The College is governed by its own Gov- 
erning Body. 

Salary at present £2,250 x £50-£2.450 
but this is subject to review in the light 
of a revised Pelham Award. 

Application forms and further particu- 
Jars may be obtained from the Education 
Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, York- 
shire. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
AGNEW GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Loan Exhibition of Victorian Painting, 
1837-1887. 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays 9.30 to 1 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.i. Lecture by Excmo. Sr. Dn. Ramon 
Martin-Herrero on ‘Veinte anos de vida 
espafiola’ on December 14 at 6 p.m. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES — contd. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Special lecture to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the death of HRH The Prince 
Consort, ‘The Prince Consort and the 
Founding of the Imperial College,’ by 
Sir Patrick Linstead, CBE, FRS, Rector, 
on Thursday, 14 December, at 5.30 p.m. 
in the Physics Buildings, Prince Consort 
Road, SW7. Admission tree 


JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
The HENRY LAMB Memorial Exhibition, and 


etchings and lithos by 19th- and 20th-century 
Masters. 10-5.30. Saturdays 10-1 
MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1 
(HYD: 6195). “French Landscapes, Bon- 
nard, Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Van 
Gogh, etc. In aid of British ORT. Adm. 2/6, 
students 1/-. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 





St., W.1 (GRO 6755). LYNN CHADWICK. 
First major London Exhibition for 10 years. 
Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Adm. free. 

RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP. TOWARDS LIVING 
COLOUR AND FORM. 29th November-I 3th 
December, 1961. Exhibition at the Ceylon 


Tea Centre, Lower Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1. Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, 12-8 p.m. Wednesday 12-6 p.m 


Saturdays and Sundays 12-5 p.m. Admission 


1/6. 


RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP. Rudolf Steiner House, 
35 Park Road, London, N.W.1, at 7.15 p.m. 
EURYTHMY—COLOUR AND FORM IN 
MOVEMENT, by the London School of 
Eurythmy. Saturday, 9th December, 1961. 
Tickets Ss. and 7s. 6d. 


RUDOLF STEINFR CENTENARY—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP. Rudolf Steiner House, 
35 Park Road, London, N.W.1, at 7.15 p.m. 
WHAT IS COLOUR? by Michael Wilson, on 
Wednesday, 13th December, 1961. Admission 
2s. Students Is. 
TANGANYIKA 


Independence Exhibition. 
Commonwealth Institute. Until 31st December. 
Adm. free. Weekdays 10-4.30. Suns. 2.30-6. 


PICCADILLY GALLERY, 16a Cork St., 


W.1. JOHN HULTBERG unti! Dec. 16 
VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIE Ss, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel.: 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Derek 


Hill: A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings 1938-1961. 23rd November to 
31st December. Weekdays 11-6: Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays and 23rd to 26th December in- 


clusive. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. f 
WORLD CONGRESS OF 


FAITHS. 23 
December 12 
“Is There a 


W.2. Tuesday 
Marco Pallis; 


Norfolk Square, 
at 7.30 p.m. Mr 
Problem of Evil?"’ 


THEATRES 


MERMAID (City 7656). Commencing Wednes- 
day. 7 p.m., subsequently 4 p.m. and 7 p.m 
‘Treasure Island.” 


FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
: FILMS 


are in greater demand today than ever 
be 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and has 
already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of 
problem write or ring the Managing 

Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD.. 
The Studio. 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 





EYE WITNESS 
IN CUBA 


FRIDAY, 8th DECEMBER 
7.30 p.m. 
N.U.R. Assembly Hall, 205 Euston Road. 
Five short films 
including 
“DEATH TO THE INVADER” 
Reports on visits by 
MANUEL SYKES 
CLIVE JENKINS 
Admission 1/- at door. 
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Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 











MEETINGS 


LISTENING MEETINGS 
Lectures Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 


Meetings start at 7.30 p.m 
Dec. 4. Mon. Coventry, Christian C.M.D. 
Group 
Dec. 12. Tues. Friends’ House, Euston Road, 


JOHN KEYS will speak on ‘The Socialisg 


Party of Great Britain.” Audience. Any whe 
don’t agree. 
Dec. 21. Thurs. Romford. The Lorry Halj 


Market Place 
Meetings open to ail 
Visitors are welcome 


PERSONAL 


CRY FOR THE MOON, not |. Space trave! 
is not for me. But I'll raise a plaintive plea 
at any time for EL CID Sherry—that’s the 
sunny Amontillado that keeps me contentedly 
at home. 


BABYMINDERS. 88 George Street, Portman 
Square, W.1, are the people who send kindly 
and responsible babysitters at surprisingly 
short notice. Many are trained; all are very 
experienced. We also have a nanny depart- 
ment who would rather send you no one than 
the wrong person. For Christmas, @ new idea: 
babysitting gift vouchers, delightfully designed 
by Alan Fletcher. Send to those of your 
friends who complain they can never get over 
to you for a meal; or let us, if you prefer it. 
Telephone Welbeck 3515. 


CANCER Patient 33861, little boy (6), in a 
London hospital and very ill indeed. Working 
on the land near the south coast, the parents 
find great difficulty in affording the frequent 
visits they wish to make. Can you please help? 
Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


FRE E — Know- -How Guide to Writing Suc- 
cess” (61st ed.). Full details of No Sales—No 
Fees training. Free “Writer’’ subscription: 
two free writing encyclopaedias; plus Surprise 
og! B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street, London, 


FREE PLACE available to person 
small Party to Bay of Naples. Box 8482 


GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write tor 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London's 
newest toy s —- Galts, Dept. S., 30 G. Marl- 
borough St. = 1 (behind Liberty’ s). 


HAMPSTEAD'S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 =. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High Street, 
N.W. 3 (HAM 2218). 


IN SICKNESS the Parson and his ‘family can 
receive first-class surgical and nursing treat- 
ment from St. Luke’s Nursing Home for th 
Clergy. Not State aided. Subscriptions, dona 
tions and legacies to 14 Fitzroy Square, Lon 
don, W 





afalsing 











Continued Overleaf 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
FREE Postal Seaice 


0 
BO Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


NGIMS ccccicccccccccccccecoccsseccccccccce 


Address 


OPER H HERES E SORE THEE SETHE FE Eee 


SHSSEHS ROSH HE CHES LESS SETH EEE TEES 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LtD.| 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
} Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


« Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
§ deposits for the ninth year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 4 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from { 
§ Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
, DANES INN HOUSE, 265 § nea poe: wc 














PERSONAL—contd. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or 
call for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family —. oe 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1 

MAHARISHI TAHESH YOGI's simple sys- 
tem of deep meditation. A key to peace and 
happiness within. Apply for details. Spiritual 
Regeneration Movement. Suite 22 South 
Molton Street., W.1. MAY fair 2797. 


NORMAN H¢ HOUSE requires Wardens (married 
couples or single men) and Assistants for in- 
teresting but difficult work with homeless 
offenders, in London and _ elsewhere.—-Full 
particulars available from Mertyn Turner, c/o 
24 Harberton Road, London, N. 19. 


PERSONAL | PROBLEMS, riervous condi- 
tions, habits, consultant. Psychotherapy, 
hypnosis. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 


more Street, W.1. LANgham 4245. 


PLAYWRIGHT “EXPERIENCED in high-class 
comedy wanted by composer. —Write, _ 8499. 
POEMS WANTED Send with “stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Scuthend, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print style. Illustrations and art work 
copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, leaf- 
lets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. hn 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed in the National Press 
Available at the 
FIRST clan we CLINIC IN ENGLAND 





NIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: 


AMBassador 4041 

SMOKERS! Will you you please help to relieve 
the distress of several hundreds of our patients, 
now stricken with cancer of the lungs and 
bronchi? A gift of £10 or more can secure 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP of this popular charity. 
—National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, London, 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected 
TEMPLE TRANSLATION BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts. 
All All languages, 89 Fleet St., E E.C.4. FLE O151. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


Join Advertising Inquiry Council, an in- 
dependent Consumers’ Organisation, £1 
p.a. ‘Advertising Scrutiny’ monthly, In- 
quiries to Aan Cresswell Place, 


WANTED: an ‘OLD PEOPLE’S CHRIST- 
MAS’—Read Crossbow, 12/6 p.a. 25/- 2 years. 
Bow Group, 60 Berners Street. W.1. 


AWARDS 


E. C. GREGORY TRUST FUND 


A candidate for an Award must: 

(a) be a British Subject by birth and 
ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom or Northern Ireland 

(b) at the time of the Award be under 
30 years of age 

«c) submit for the consideration of the 
judges a published or unpublished 
work of belles lettres, poetry or 
drama. 

The Award is made annually to encourage 
young writers. In addition to merit, can- 
didates will be asked to show that they 
are likely to benefit from the opportunity 
offered by the Award to give more time 
to writing. 

The Award will be made in March 1962. 
Manuscripts are to be sent to the Trustees 
E. C. Gregory c/o Wade & Co., Lloyds 
Bank Chambers, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
by 31st December 1961 labelled on the 
envelope ‘‘E. C. Gregory Trust Award.”’ 

Though it is impossible to state the 
exact amount of the Award for any year, 
two Awards were made last year of a 
total of £700. 





FOR SALE 





BINOCULARS — U.S.A. NAVAL 7 x 50. 
Value £60 for £24. Charles Frank, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. Phone: Bell 2000. 


INVESTMENTS 


Ist a and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 292 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819/ 4106. KIN 3176. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


FILMS, NEGATIVES, B & W or colour pro- 
cessed. Finest world-wide service for 39 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept. C, Lightning 
Photo. Co., Torquay. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
TRYM, BRISTOL 


Two Open Scholarships of £150 each per 
annum will be offered on the results of the 
next Entrance Examination. This will be held 
in February, 1962, for girls aged between 12 
and 13 the following September. 

A Music Scholarship of £150 per annum 
will be offered at the same time for girls aged 
between 11 and 14 the following September. 

Full particulars from the Headmistress. 


ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victori a Street, E. Cc. 4 Est. 1910. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE of EDUCATION 
(all Boards), LONDON UNIVERSITY EN- 
TRANCE requirements, and exams for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Diploma in 
Mathematics, Law, and many other exams. 
Moderate fees. Prospectus from Registrar. 

NIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping and 
secretarial practice. Prospectus—The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, 
Oxford. 


POSTAL TUITION for all G.C.E. exams.; 
London Univ. B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees & Oe neal Law and Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Haii, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and grants for Research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Govern- 
ment, Social Administration, Social An- 
thropology, Sociology, or the Economics 
and Organisation of Business, tenable for 
one year in the first instance, and renew- 
able for a further period not exceeding 
two years. The Studentships are normally 
of the value of £350 or £400. They are 
offered to candidates who have obtained 
the degree of Bachelor or Master in this 
or any other approved University. Appli- 
cations should be sent not later than 
February 24th, 1962, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of applica- 

tion may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced study or re- 
search in the social sciences. This term is 
used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Government, Sociology, Eco- 
nomic and Social Statistics, etc., but 
equally fields such as the Organisation of 
Business, Education, Jurisprudence and 
Social Medicine. Values within the range 
of £1,150-£2,050 per annum (Simon 
Research Fellowships) or within the range 
of £2,150-£2,550 per annum (Simon Senior 
Research Fellowships), according to 
qualifications and experience. They are 
open to members of the public services 
as well as to persons with academic ex- 
perience. Applications should be sent, by 
January 15th, 1962, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, and 
who will be pleased to answer any in- 
quiries regarding the scope of the Fellow- 
ships. 





THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 8, 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


THE “TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


DUPLICATING. MSS. typed 2/6 per 1,000 
words 6d. carbon. Translations Id. per word. 
Central Secretarial Services, 74 Eden Street, 
Kingston, Surrey. KINgston 3176. 

ACCUR TYPING, 2/6, 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324 
EXPERT TYPING and duplicating. MSS. a 
speciality. WEStern 6259. 
MANUSCRIPTS Reports, 
Johnson, 12 
MOU 6136. 
MARY HADDOCK, 8 Woods Mews, Park 
Lane, W.1. Special secretarial work. Personal 
service. MAYfair 1661 and/or 9603. 

MSS. AND STENCILS typed promptly.— 
Easy, 50 Kingshill Avenue, Kenton, Middlesex. 
WOR 4823 : 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel. Wallington 2496. 





Theses typed. Pat 
Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 


LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. LSJ members make money this 
way. Free advice. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
atl an (SP), 19 Hertford Street, WI. 
GRO 8250. ' 

AUTHORS INVITED submit MSS. all types 
(including Poems) for book publication. Rea- 
sonable terms.—Stockwell Ltd., Ilfracombe. 
(Estd. 1898.) 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. i. 
REVIEW BOOKS and others in fine condition 
purchased. D. Levin, 38 Berners St., London, 
W.1. MUSeum 4224. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


THE BOOK THAT caused a Tax Storm! 
Hard-hitting, witty, enjoyable. Read James 
Coffield’s exciting ‘‘Tax Gatherers.”’ The 
Strongest plea yet for tax reform. 15s. all 
booksellers. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘“‘You In Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. Free Market Service. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A GIFT THAT LASTS A YEAR: Dame 
Laura Knight’s lovely Calendar Mother and 
Child in five colours. We can post direct to 
your friends 5s. post paid. Five Calendars for 
20s. Christian Action (S), 2 Amen Court, 
E.C.4. 

A LASTING CHRISTMAS present a smart 
new portable typewriter, Olivetti, Olympia, 
etc., plus (if you want to be originally thought- 
ful) a 12-hour course of private tuition £8.8.0) 
which is painless and guaranteed, and can be 
taken at any time. Teachtype Co., 5 March- 
mont St., W.C.1. Ter 6678. 

ANY BOOK on any subject supplied promptly 
by post. Unique exchange-and-save scheme 
available-—Express Book Service, 37 Dryden 
Chambers, Oxford Street, W.1. 


LES MEILLEURS LIVRES. Give a French 
Book Club subscription this Christmas. De- 
tails free 127 Regent Street, W.1. | 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cleths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN | IRELAND 


WINES 


JOHN ‘PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. i 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


NOT IN DEBRETT FIE ON YOU ! ! 


T. A. Layton sells to blokes, little chaps, 
codgers and all and sundry. And his prices are 
(pardon the word) c-h-e-a-p. 

Write for my Winter Price List: 
please you 
LAYTON’ ‘S WINE MERCHANTS (good 
through 4 reigns), 2a Duke Street (Manchester 
Square), W.1. WELbeck 8808. 


ROLAND READ Ltd.—THE Wine Merchants 
in North London. Excellent stocks of Wine. 
Please phone for latest List. CAN 6077. 
N.P.U. Amontillado Sherry (Bottled in Spain) 
21/- per bottle. Don’t forget. Phone CAN 
6077—NOW! 


it will 
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FREE ADVICE 


based on 89 years’ ~ pee 
on the choice of 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Domestic Science, Secretarial and Finishing 
Schools, Coaching Establishments, etc. 
is obtainable from 
THE GABBITAS-THRING EDUCATIONAL TRUST 
6 Sackville St., London, W.1 (REGent 0161!) 














CLUBS 


WHERE ELSE in London will you see Guards 
rubbing shoulders with unemployed actors, 
debutantes with unfrocked priests? Practically 
everywhere, but that’s no reason to shun The 
Establishment. Drink cheap, eat cheap, dance 
and laugh, damn you, laugh at two satirical] 
shows nightly at The Establishment, 18 Greek 
Street—GER 8lIl11 


SHOPPING BY POST 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE Fudge—Vanilla, 
Choc., Walnut, 7/- Ib. Rich dark Christmas 
fruit cake or light, moist Genoa/cherry. All 
topped marzipan. 2-2} lb., 13/6. Post free. 
Box No. 8443. 


HIMALAYAN NERVE TONIC TABLETS for 
mental fatigue, lassitude, nervous debility and 
depression. A natural tonic of purely vegetable 
basis. Repairs the exceptional depletion of 
nerve force attendant on modern complex 
life. New years to life: New life to years. 6/3, 
17/6 and 26/- post paid from Garlisol Com: 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens. Manchester 2, 
SHETLAND YOKE LUMBERS. Ladies’, chil 


dren’s. Approvals.—Peter Johnston, Bixter, 
Shetland. 


THE ELGIN CALENDAR 1962, 91” x i= 
ve oes free. British Museum, Londedl 





PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd.,Sth Ken., 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO 1166) 


Retired Cavalry Officer (Blues) asks us to 

sell his humble home. Small Regency cot- 

tage Greenwich. 3 bedrms with drawing rm 

b & k. £1995 fhid. Don’t expect too much 
& you won't be disappointed. 


A few scruffy fairly expensive Chelsea & 
Pimlico houses. Keys Brooks. 


I wonder why the Sunday Times let by 
Lloyd George’s derogatory remark about 
Neville & yet cut out (the bit in italics) 
Austen’s achicvement. (I wonder whom 
we shall be sending to Adenauer. REB) 

. Camberwell Grove—a solid middle 
class area bang opposite the house where 
JOE CHAMBERLAIN lived: whose lad 
“‘Looked’”” as LLOYD GEORGE once 
remarked ‘At everything through the 
wrong end of a municipal drainpipe,” 
& whose sibling was sent by us to prop 
up a tottering MUSSOLINI in the twenties. 
Badly converted. . . . Incidentally I’d like 
to hear of any similar houses in S. Lon- 
don for the 69 applicants who were too late 
to buy this one last Sunday. Roy Brooks. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 


RYE—fully furnished cottage available 1962, 
sleep 4/5. Box 8485. 


YOUNG MAN offered own room in bach- 
elor’s house. Palmers Green, London, N.13. 
Share lounge, kitchen. Box 8494, 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


TIRING of housekeeping for himself, advet- 
tiser (forties) is looking for mcderately priced 
beard and lodging where some elasticity ovef 
evening meals is possible, or furnished room 
and kitchen (with some service), or anything 
intermediate between these two, as from Jan, 
6 (or Dec. 30); close to or, preferably, in 
London. Box 8469. 


HOLIDAYS 
GREECE AT EASTER. Party leaving March 
24, Athens, Peloponnese and Islands. Ecom 
omical. Write 73 Garden Walk, Cambridge. — 
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